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‘The ‘Knowing Stenographer 


By Chester E. Shuler 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


or other is asked, one hears the reply, 
“Go ask -; he knows.” It may be 

the office-boy or the junior clerk who can tell 
you how to spell that bothersome word you 
never can remember, or the postage rate to 
Honolulu, or when the next train leaves for 
Chicago; and you appreciate such information. 
When it’s the stenographer who possesses 
this “knowing” faculty in addition to her 
other accomplishments, she has a much better 
opportunity to use it to advantage than pos- 
sibly anyone else. When she has once estab- 
lished a reputation for giving out reliable and 
accurate information and data, she will be 
turned to instinctively, by employers and fel- 
low-workers alike, for help in recalling details 
which they have forgotten, or for facts which 
they never knew. She will soon become a 
friend to all, a valuable time-saver for the 


ie nearly every office, when some question 


boss, an indispensable part of the organization. . 


She will be an asset to the office, and her 
opportunities for advancement should be en- 
hanced many fold. As a rule, it pays big to 
become a “knowing” stenographer. 


YOUNG lady who was promoted recently 

4 to the supervision of a large office force, 
tells the following incident which oc- 
curred during her early days in business, and 
declares that, while it was “painful” then, it 
was largely responsible for her later success: 
One morning, shortly after taking her first 
stenographic position, the general manager's 
bell rang. His secretary was absent and the 
new girl had to respond to his summons. 
Timidly she entered the private office. The 
executive was extremely busy and scarcely 


glanced at her as he demanded, with impera- 
tive haste: 

“Has the Bennington order been filled yet? 
Did they fill it from that last lot that came in?” 

“I—I think it was filled,” the girl stam- 
mered; “I’m almost sure I heard Mr. Simpson 
reading it off this morning. And I think they 
filled it from the last lot.” 

“Don’t think—know !” snapped the boss. “Go 
and find out!” 

Tremblingly, she went to inquire, and found, 
to her dismay, that the order had been filled 
from a lot of goods previously received—a 
mistake which would have caused the firm con- 
siderable loss, had the executive accepted her 
“I think” as final. 

The stinging words of her boss were indeli- 
bly impressed upon her mind, and ever after- 
ward had formed her guiding principle in busi- 
ness. Often when tempted to take a fact for 
granted, she was driven to further investiga- 
tion by that persistent echo in her mind, “Don't 
think—know!” Resolutely she kept eye and 
ear open to what was going on about her, and 
within her own sphere she relentlessly pursued 
every detail to its last hiding place. She be- 
came a “Knowing Stenographer.” The man- 
ager—who had been tempted to dismiss her 
during that first week—soon learned that he 
could rely implicitly on her simple statement 
of fact. Nor did he forget her loyal and 
valuable services when opportunity for pro- 
motion came! 


HERE are many times when a busy exec- 
utive requires important data, or perhaps 
some seemingly minor detail, instantly. He 
may be conversing over the long-distance 
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‘phone when “minutes mean dollars.” To look 
up the data personally is out of the question, 
and to have a subordinate search for it is 
costly. If he can summon his stenographer, 
ask her the question and receive promptly an 
accurate reply—well he’s almost sure to ap- 
preciate the fact that he has a “knowing” ste- 
nographer at his service! 


OW can one become a “knowing” stenog- 
/ rapher? Any amanuensis can increase 
her fund of general knowledge by proper 
methods. But it cannot be accomplished in a 
day. It requires time—and considerable work. 
Its acquisition will demand a profitable use of 
the stenographer’s spare moments. It will call 
for some memory training, some research 
work, and some study. But it’s sure to pay, 
and the ambitious person will be glad to make 
the sacrifice or pay the cost. 

The stenographer who would become “know- 
ing” in this sense, must seek, first of all, to 
familiarize herself with the particular line of 
business in which she is engaged. She will 
become acquainted with the technical terms 
used; learn the merits of the goods manu- 
factured and sold by her firm, and the reasons 
why these goods are superior to those of com- 
petitors; she will know something of the 
policies of her firm; she will become a student 
of human nature, at least to some extent, 
familiar with the idiosyncrasies of her “boss,” 
and learn something of the office-boy’s favorite 
hobbies or pranks. She will make her mind a 
ready-reference encyclopedia of information on 
many subjects. 

When she types a business letter, it will 
mean something to her, because it will increase 
her fund of knowledge about the business. 
If she doesn’t comprehend its full meaning, 
she will endeavor to learn it, by comparison, 
research, or perhaps by asking of one who 
knows. She will inform herself in some way. 

If she happens to work for a firm which 
manufactures and sells machinery, its latest 
catalog, with its illustrations and descriptions 
of the various machines and their parts, will 
be of much use to her. She will study its 
pages diligently. Then, when she receives, dur- 
ing dictation periods, the name of a machine, 
or a part, which isn’t familiar, she will, at the 
first opportunity, look up its description in 
the catalog, examine the illustration, if any, 
and try to read something of its use and pur- 
pose. If possible, she will examine a machine 
itself, or a part thereof, seeking thus to con- 
nect the names with the genuine articles. She 
will pass by no opportunity to learn all about 
the matter; and next time she receives the 
term in a letter it will be familiar—a part of 
her vocabulary, for which she will have per- 
fected, meanwhile, a correct shorthand char- 
acter. (Don’t forget that part of the process!) 


HORTHAND notes should always be writ- 

ten as perfectly as one can produce them. 
But sometimes, in the hurry and stress of our 
work, we fail in this; and if we have a good 
knowledge of “what it’s all about,” this will 
serve our memories immensely in transcribing 
poorly-made notes. For this reason, the 
“knowing” stenographer’s knowledge of her 
firm’s products will be of help in many ways. 
A combination of “cold” notes written in- 
accurately and a lack of comprehension of 
the subject, usually produces trouble! Many 
foolish and inexcusable—sometimes ludicrous 
—errors are made by some stenographers be- 
cause of these things. 

A certain man who manufactured and sold 
incinerators employed a girl to do his steno- 
graphic work. Her shorthand wasn’t “error- 
proof” by any means. Furthermore, the terms 
of the incinerator business didn’t mean a thing 
to her, and possibly it did not occur to her 
to consult a catalog for enlightenment—as a 
“knowing” stenographer would have done. 

One morning the boss dictated this opening 
paragraph to a customer who had sent in an 
inquiry : 

Dear Sir: 
In reply to yours of recent date, we are 


pleased to give you the following information 
concerning our No. 12 incinerator: 


The girl’s notes were “frozen stiff” when she 

went to transcribe them, and because she lacked 

knowledge of the business terms, her memory 

didn’t serve her well. She didn’t know—so she 

had to guess. And what a “guesser” she was! 
Here’s what came back to the boss: 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to yours of recent date, we are 
teased into giving you inflammation on turn- 
ing an insinuator..... 


CERTAIN young man whom I know 

went to work for a firm that manufac- 
tures and sells saw-mills and kindred ma- 
chinery. He was sent to a branch sales office 
in the lumber country. He, too, was fresh 
from school and knew little of saw-mills or 
their parts. 

One day, while the other men were at 
luncheon, a customer entered the office and, 
in the most matter-of-fact way imaginable, 
asked the lad for a dog. The amazed youth 
promptly told him they didn’t have any extra 
dogs about, and was about to add that they 
“dealt in machinery and not in live-stock” 
when the customer’s sense of humor saved 
the day. He showed the clerk a saw-mill dog 
in the stock-room ! 

This youth, however, realized his need and 
set diligently to work studying up on the parts 
of a saw-mill, resolved that he would never 
again be caught napping in a similar way. 
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T=, are many things which a “know- 
ing” stenographer should add to her list 
nd keep in mind, but we can indicate here 
nly a few, which may serve as suggestions. 
)f course every stenographer’s problem and 
environment, as well as working conditions, 
ire different. In general, however, we believe 
the following will be helpful: 

If her employer is a public-speaker, or has 
many important engagements of any kind, as 
well as minor ones, on his calendar all the 
time, he'll appreciate it if his stenographer 
keeps his memory refreshed on this point. It’s 
un excellent and practical plan to keep a page 
devoted to this purpose in the back of the 
notebook, in addition to any other system that 
may be in use for keeping in touch with en- 
gagements. Thus, when the boss receives a 
letter and wants to know, during a dictation 
period, whether or not the 25th of May is open, 
he can refer to her notebook and tel] him 
nstantly, without having to look it up in the 
files and cause consequent delay. 

Busy men frequently have to catch trains in 
a great hurry. Sometimes the boss will need 
te know promptly when the next train leaves 
the station for his destination. To search 
time-tables and railway-guides requires time— 
and the boss may miss his connection as a re- 
sult. The “knowing” stenographer will be 
able to tell him instantly when his train leaves, 
ind will know how to reserve pullman berths 
ind chair-car seats for him, in person or by 
phone. 

Important telephone numbers (numbers 
called frequently) are not difficult to memorize, 
or to have at one’s fingertips for immediate 
reference in times of stress and hurry. 

The “knowing” stenographer will familiarize 
herself with the United States postal rates; 
and will know whether a package should go 
under first, second, third, or fourth class; 
whether it costs more to send a letter to 
\ustralia than to Cuba, or to Canada. The 
postal authorities are glad to furnish this in- 
formation—and they wish a lot more folks 
would familiarize themselves with and re- 
tain it! 

Many good business men are not up on 
matters social. Therefore, it sometimes hap- 
pens that when it is necessary for them to reply 
correctly to an invitation to speak at a din- 
ner, or an invitation to a wedding, they’re 
somewhat at sea; or perhaps they aren't ex- 
actly sure how to “salute” a* foreign ambas- 
sador, or the President of the United States, 
should they have occasion to write to them. 
The “knowing” stenographer will be informed 
ilong this line, and relieve the boss of any 
inconvenience or possible embarrassment by 
seeing that the forms used are invariably 
correct. 

If her firm does business largely in one or 
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more states, she will study carefully the maps 
of such states, noting the location of the firm’s 
branch offices, where their best customers 
dwell, and the main railroads and highways 
leading to those places. If it’s her own state, 
doubtless she will know already the various 
counties and their locations. In these days of 
automobile travel, a knowledge of the main 
trunk highways is often of equal importance 
with that of railroads, and she would do well 
to learn the distances from one city to another, 
especially on routes traveled by her employer. 

Every employer has a number of personal 
friends to whom he sometimes sends letters; 
also some business acquaintances with whom 
he is more or less intimate. The “knowing” 
stenographer will be careful to note the manner 
in which. he begins his letters to these folks, 
whether it’s “Dear John,” or “Dear Pal’; 
and the complimentary closings, too, usually 
mean a lot in this type of letters. 

A careful stenographer always dates her 
notebook, with a dating stamp. Any special 
data which, for any reason, it would be help- 
ful to record, from day to day, may be placed 
in the notebooks at the beginning of the day’s 
work; as, for example, the condition of the 
weather, and so forth. 


1Q UT perhaps someone objects on the ground 
that one cannot remember all these things. 
A good memory is, of course, essential to a 
“knowing” stenographer. But good memories 
are not always “born”; they are and can be 
made by most of us. Interest in the thing we 
wish to remember helps more, perhaps, than 
anything else. For example, a rabid baseball 
fan can recall without effort the batting aver- 
ages of a score of his favorite players, whereas 
he probably finds it difficult to tell instantly 
the price of an article he sells in the store 
where he’s employed. A girl will remember 
the price of every pretty dress she sees during 
a shopping tour and can describe each garment 
minutely a week later; while she may find it 
difficult to recall some detail of business which 
just happened. Interest and association govern 
very largely our ability to remember. 
However, someone has said that knowledge 
consists of the things we do know and the 
ability to find the things we don't know. 
Therefore, the “knowing” stenographer should 
have at hand an indexed pocket notebook and 
record therein such data as she cannot re- 
member. If she uses a loose-leaf notebook 
for dictation, a section in the back of it would 
do admirably. 


NASMUCH as interest plays such an im- 
portant part in one’s success, the stenog- 
rapher about to secure a position would do 
well to think seriously of the lines of work 
which appeal to her most, and, if possible, to 
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secure employment with a firm engaged in 
that sort of business. It is always easier to 
learn about a thing in which we are interested 
than about something which does not concern 
us. For example, a girl fond of literature 
would have better chances of success—other 
things being equal—working for a publishing 
house or in an editorial office than if employed 
by a firm manufacturing steam-rollers. A 
youth whose propensities are toward banking 
would naturally have a better opportunity as 
stenographer in a bank than if employed in a 
knitting mill. 

But of course we cannot all work at exactly 
the things we like most. Some of us, it seems, 
must be misfits in this respect. However, this 
need not deter us, for we can acquire a knowl- 
edge of our particular line of business, if we 
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cess of many great men show that they won 
their laurels in lines of work which were a: 
first repulsive to them. Perhaps the extra 
self-discipline which they found necessary t 
force themselves ahead served but to strengthe: 
them for the more difficult problems whic! 
lay farther on. 

At any rate, knowing details is one of the 
best investments of time and effort the ste 
nographer can make. The more interested 
she is in her work, the more easily she wil! 
remember these things. Therefore, if present 
work isn’t naturally interesting, either seek a 
new position in a more attractive field or re 
solve, without further delay, to make the 
present work interesting. 

“Knowledge is Power” is an old adage, and 
it is just as true in the stenographic field as 


have the will to do it. 


The stories of the suc- 


elsewhere. 


Perhaps even more so! 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1926-27 


New York 


Sister Mary Carola, 8t. Ann's 
School, Buffalo 

Lola K. Conkling, Catskill High 
School, Catskill 

Florence E. Newsome, Kingston High 
School, Kingston 

Gertrude Drygenski, Medina High 
School, Medina 

E. G. Culver, Public School No. 13, 
New York City 

Frank J. Arnold, West Side Y. M. 
C. A., New York City 

Nellie M. Bowles, East High School, 
Rochester 

Mrs. F. D. Smith, Monroe High 
School, Rochester 

Marguerite Alden, Roslyn High School, 
Roslyn Heights 

Frederica B. Carleton, Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs 

Mildred Eve, Sayville High School, 


Sayville 
Florence A. Olcott, Solvay High 
School, Solvay 


Ellen C. Coleman, Southamptes High 
School, Southampton 

Elien M. Moat, Spring Valley High 
School, Spring Valley 

Sister M. Bertille, Immaculate Con- 
ception High School, Trenton 

Frances Callahan, Troy High School, 
Troy 

Alice E. Malloy, Union High School, 
Wappingers Falls 

Mabel A. Lewis, Wellsville High 
School, Wellsville 

Martha J. Baldwin, White Plains High 
School, White Plains 


Nevada 


Ruth Dulits, White Pine County High 
School, Ely 


Ann V. Hull, Mineral County High 
School, Hawthorne 


North Carolina 


Grace Dietz, Louisburg College, 

Louisburg 
North Dakota 

Fern Slater, Alexander High School, 
Alexander 

Sister Corda, St. Mary’s High School, 
Bismarck 

Kenneth I. Dale, High School, Cassel- 
ton 

Francis Galvin, Crosby High School, 
Crosby 


Lois H. Wolff, Devils Lake High 
School, Devils Lake 

Florence Lehmann, American Busi- 
ness College, Fargo 

Ella Helland, Grafton High School, 
Grafton 


Hans Snortiland, Kulm High School, 


Kulm 
W. K. De LaHunt, Oakes High 
School, Oakes 


Adelaide D. Heath, State Teachers’ 
College, Valley City 

Sister Marie de ila Salette, Notre 
Dame Academy, Willow City 


Ohto 


James Wipfield, St. George High 
School, Cincinnati 

W. M. Brownfield, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Procopius 
School, Cleveland 

Sister M. Chrysantha, St. Mary's 
School, Columbus 

Freada Z. Miller, Crestline High 
School, Crestline 


Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Daim 
High School, Dayton 

Sister M. Philip Neri, St. Anthony's 
School, Dayton 

Sisters of St. Agnes, Defiance 

Golda Nau, Delta High School, Delts 

Wayne J. Fisher, Dover High Schoo! 
Dover 

Thelma Young, Chippewa Towns)hly 
High School, Doylestown 

E. E. Magoon, Findlay College, Find 


lay 

Mae Fasset, Findlay High School 
Findlay 

Cora B. Ullom, Galion High Schoo! 
Galion 


Mary-Vaye Dowd, Gibsonburg Hig 
School, Gibsonburg 

Eulalie Wyland, Girard High Schoo! 
Girard 

Sister M. Sixta, Glandorf Village 
School, Glandorf 

Sister M. Marguerite, St. Joseph 
High School, Ironton 

Marguerite Strohminger, 
High School, Lebanon 

Marguerite Priest, Washington Hig! 
School, Massillon 

A. M. Rickert, Minerva High Schoo! 
Minerva 

R. BR. Somers, Napoleon High Schoo! 
Napoleon 

Sisters of St. Francis, Holy Re 
deemer High School, Portsmouth 

Ella G. Beeson, Salem Business Co! 
lege, Salem 

Frances A. Doty, Shreve High Schoo! 
Shreve 

Sister Mary Estelle and Sister M 
Louis, Central Catholic Hig! 
School, Toledo 

Sister Mary Jane, Notre Dame 
Academy, Toledo 

L. J. Fisher, Walbridge High Schoo! 
Walbridge 

Mary E. Hellman, Willard High 
School, Willard 


(Continued on page 369) 


Lebanon 
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Character Counts 


By Harold Whitehead, of Boston University, in “Your Job” 
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Our 


Oklahoma 


Bernice Bow, Ardmore High School, 
Ardmore 

Lester A. Dumond, Penhandle Agri- 
cultural College, Goodwell 

E. Clevenger, Lawton High School, 
Lawton 

Velma G Weaver, 

School, Muskogee 

Ines Cornick, 

School, Newkirk 

Sister Bonaventure, Bt. 
School, Newkirk 

Lela Minich, Sapulps 
Sapulpa 

Mrs. Clare B. Radley, Radley School 
of Shorthand, Tulsa 

Mary V. Heatheriy, Webb City High 
School, Webb City 


Central High 


Mary Newkirk High 
Francis 


High School, 


Or egor 


Caroline 
School, 

Lille Asbury, 
Joseph 


Stober, Hilisbore High 
Hillsboro 
Joseph High School, 
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(Continued from page 366) 


A. E. Pederson, Medford, Oregon 

Estelle B. Webb, McLoughlin Union 
High School, Milton 

Mrs. E. R. Peterson, Coos Bay Busi- 
ness College, North Bend 

Sisters of 8t. Francis, St. Joseph's 
Academy, Pendleton 

Eva Von Berg, High School of Com 
merce, Portland 

Sister Mary of Perpetual Help, St 

Rose Industrial School, Portland 

Willis, Union High School, 
West Linn 


Ruth 


Pennsylvania 


Deborah B. Blossom, Cedar Crest 
College, Allentown 

Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, 
Ambler 

Julia T. Baum, Liberty High School, 
Bethlehem 

Sister M. Priscilla, St 
School, Catasauqua 

Hilma Johnson and Rosetta Turner, 
DuBols Business College, DuBois 

Leonard J. Mattis, Cathedral Prep 
School, Erie 


Mary's 


w. BR Bushnell, General Electric 
Company, Erte 
Sisters of St. Joseph, St 
vent, Glenside 
Mary L. Myers, Central Pennsylvania 
Business School, Harrisburg 
Alta J. Day and Mrs. Ruth Hewkins, 
Harrisburg Township High 
School, Harrisburg 

Fred C. Burris, James W. Campbell, 
8. Carroll Miller, and Park C 
Orth, William Penn High School 
Harrisburg 

Sister Mary Esther, St 
vent, Lancaster 

Florence N. Shafer, 
School, Lehighton 

D. W. Hoff and Myrtle C 
Meadville Commercial 
Meadville 

Josephine Campbell, 
Mechanicsburg 

Harriet A. Rhoades, Millersburg High 
School, Millersburg 

Evelyn A. Faust, Keystone Commercial 
School, Norristown 

John A. Crowley, Crowley and Ran- 
dall Business School, Philadel- 
phia 


(Continued on page 401) 


Luke's Con 


Joseph's Con 
Lehighton High 


Monroe, 
College, 


Irving College, 
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Vocabulary Chart 


Practice reading these vocabulary words down, across, and diagonally, 
timing yourself on the readings to see how quickly you can do it 
after repeated drill. Then use the chart for writing practice. 
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Ne PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Practice That Counts 


RITING ability, the ability to write 

both rapidly and accurately, is at- 

tained through training in two direc- 
tions. Before you start to make an outline 
you must decide what you want to make. This 
involves the theory of shorthand—the applica- 
tion of the principles. Lack of a thorough 
understanding and assimilation of the prin- 
ciples will retard your progress in developing 
speed because of the time lost in deciding on 
the proper form. To acquire skill in the actual 
making of the outline you must employ an 
entirely different method. Progress in the two 
directions does not come from the same work. 
The kind of practice that may be most effec- 
tive in learning the principles is not of the 
most value in developing execution. 

Learning shorthand principles is a mental 
task; writing the outlines is a physical one. 
Ultimately, through the development of skill 
in both the mental and the physical phases of 
writing, these processes become harmonized 
and unified. 


The Beginner's Problem 


As beginners we find it necessary to give 
careful, concentrated attention to recalling and 
applying writing principles. At the start, 
even the shape and the direction of the char- 
acters to be written are not readily recalled. 
We must think of the character we wish to 
make—how it is to be made, how it is to be 
joined to preceding or succeeding characters. 
Of course, under such conditions we cannot 
write rapidly; we cannot even write fluently, 
because our mental operations are too irregular 
and our conclusions are not reached with suf- 
ficient promptness to enable us to write steadily. 


Bad Practice 
At this stage, the execution of an outline 


follows approximately this plan: In writing 
such a word as “meddle,” we think of the 


first character, m, then make it; decide on the 
next one, and write the ¢; put on the d; then 
finish with the /, making a heavy dot at the 
end of the stroke before lifting the pen, with 
the thought, “Now, we have you.” Successive 
writing of the word corrects this 
nected and laborious method of execution, im- 
proves the facility with which we decide upon 
the elements involved, and fires in our minds 
a clear picture of the complete outline. This 
initial writing practice has little or no effect 
on the development of skill in execution. In 
fact, long-continued writing such as this would 
tend to develop serious bad habits because the 
first essential of good writing is freedom and 
fiuency of movement. 


discon 


Think Before You Write 

It is apparent, then, that you improve your 
ability in executing the forms only by writing 
practice done after you have become thor 
oughly familiar with the outline you want to 
make. You begin to train your hand to exe- 
cute the characters and develop real writing 
habits when you no longer have to think of 
what you are making, so far as it relates to 
shorthand processes and meanings. You hear 
the spoken word, then form a definite mental 
picture of it; you analyze the movements in 
volved, then you reproduce the form quickly, 
smoothly—not as the combination of discon 
nected strokes, but as a single unit. As soon 
as you begin to make the outline in this way 
you gain skill in execution, provided, of course, 
that you have the right idea as to what you 
are trying to make, and that you work with 
concentration and a desire to write forms 
correctly. 


How Shall We Practice? 
The practical application of these principles 


to your writing depends largely upon your 
present status as a writer. If you are a be- 
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ginner, it is necessary to develop your knowl- 
edge of the theory and skill in applying the 
principles, together with your ability to make 
the outlines. If, on the other hand, you are 
a writer of some experience, with a thorough 
knowledge of the principles but with your 
writing style not satisfactorily developed, your 
problem is somewhat difficult. 


Prog Tessive Steps 


If you are a beginner, you should remember 
that the first writing of an outline teaches you 
the application of the principles. The second 
time you write the same form it deepens the 
impression of the elements involved and you 
advance to the point where, instead of making 
the outline as a series of characters, you deal 
with the complete form as a unit. The third, 
fourth, fifth, and subsequent repetitions of the 
writing enable you to familiarize your hand 
with the writing problems involved, and this 
is what gives you writing ability. Repetition 
practice, done with a clear and correct under- 
standing of the outline desired, gives skill in 
execution. 

Write the forms over and over and over 
again, not only as many times as your teacher 
requires, but as many as you can in the time 
you have for practice. 


Analyze Forms that Prove Difficult 


The outline that seems difficult should have 
special attention. Analyze the form and de- 
termine just what there is about it that causes 
you trouble. If it is a new combination, prac- 
tice it until you master it. Jf you do not get 
it in one day’s practice, take it up the next day, 
and the next, keeping at it until the combination 
becomes easy. 


Study the Corrections Markea 


If your corrected work shows errors, or 
criticisms, these should be studied carefully. 
If the difficulty is due to the failure to apply 
principles, the remedy is, learn the principles 
and use them. If the criticisms are directed 
at the formation of the outline, special prac- 
tice in execution should be continued until you 
master the difficulty. 


The Writing Combinations Are But Few 


Keep in mind that your writing consists of 
the use of a relatively small number of char- 
acters and combinations repeated time after 
time. A flaw in an outline will be repeated 


every time you deal with that particular com- 
bination, and, running through several pages 
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of writing, it will seriously detract from the 
general excellence of your work. If you 
eliminate that one flaw by concentrated at- 
tention on the execution of the combinations 
involved, the good effect of the improvement 
is multiplied as many times as the combination 
occurs in the writing you do. 


Wrong Habits Impede Progress 


You cannot afford to let writing errors go 
uncorrected. The utmost care with your prac- 
tice in this respect will be reflected in the 
rapidity of your progress and the degree of 
skill you acquire as a writer. 

The Advanced Writer's Aim 

An advanced writer, whose special problem 
is the improvement of a defective style of 
writing, is likely to find even greater pos- 
sibilities for improvement through special at- 
tention to the elimination of bad spots in his 
work than is the beginner. Usually he does 
not have many serious faults to overcome. 
His familiarity with the general principles in- 
volved enables him to work with extreme con 
centration and with corresponding quick 
results. 


You’ // Gain Skill If You Try 


Think about your work, be interested in it. 
The greatest influence in getting it right is 
trying. Most things that seem difficult be- 
come easy when undertaken in the proper 
spirit. 


Theory Questions Answered 


Q. What is the reason for not using the coun prefix 
in the word count? 


A. Merely to distinguish it from can’t and 
country. 


Q. Why is ses written for the plural in the word- 
sign offices, as wordsigns are supposed to form their 
plural by adding the “uniform s”’? 


A. The purpose of making an angle in 
causes, instances, respects (Page 57, Manual), 
is to distinguish them from consist, insist, etc. 
It is not necessary to do this in offices or forces 
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Petersburg, Va. GCvi-~e<— 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Pocatello, Idabo 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore 


(To be concluded next month) 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Providence, R. I 


Pueblo, Colo. 


Quincey, Tl. 


Quincy, Mass. 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. Car. 
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Ratland, Vt 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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Salem, Ore 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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because the forms are distinctive. The fact 
that office is written with the comma-s instead 
of the reverse-s, which usually follows 0, dis- 
tinguishes it as a special form, hence it is un- 
necessary to make an angle in forming the 
plural of it. In forces, the fact that there is 
no vowel after the f clearly indicates that f 
stands for for, and it is unnecessary to make 
an angle in the plural form. 

Q. Why is there no vowel before » in the words 
unanswered, unaccustomed, and unaccountable? 

A. The initial vowel is omitted in un before 
wordsigns, like answer (unanswered), custom 
(unaccustomed), accept (unacceptable), where 
the forms are distinctive. It is also omitted 
before joined prefixes like coun (unaccounted, 
unaccountable). See footnote to Page 93 of 
Manual. 


Don’ ts 
For the Job Hunter 


From “West Side Men,” New York City 


1—Don’t (in a boastful way) tell the employer 
how large a salary you have been receiving. 

2-—Don't display numerous references and, un 
invited, place them on the manager’s desk. 

3—Don't talk too much; be friendly, but not 
familiar. 

4—Don’t stand with stooped shoulders, and 
look sad and weary. 

5—Don’t tell all you know, or all you can do. 

6—Don’t discount yourself quickly when for- 
tune seems to close the door. 

7—Don't disparage firms with whom you have 
been employed and intimate that you were 
“Too good for the place.” 

8—Don't express full confidence in your ability 
to fill the position successfully. Let later 
developments prove your worth and ca- 
pacity. 

9—Don’t commit the serious mistake by in- 
quiring almost in your first breath, “How 
much salary do you pay?” 

10—Don’t try to force an early and definite 
answer from the manager. 

11—Don’t refuse the place because the amount 
of the salary is “Not what you have been 
earning.” 

12—Don’t have a contrast between “Exit” and 
“Entrance.” Entrance—pleasant and self- 
possessed. Exit—hasty, nervous and seem- 
ingly displeased. 

Qualifications determine opportunities. 

—Harry BENNETT. 
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‘Pointed Remarks’ 

















(Courtesy “International Newsreel,” Chicago) 


NDER the above caption this picture of 

Mr. Dupraw appeared on the front page 
of the Chicago Herald-Examiner of January 
first. 

The photograph was taken immediately after 
Mr. Dupraw’s talk on “Training for Higher 
Speed in Shorthand,” before the Shorthand 
Round Table of the National Commercial! 
Teachers’ Federation. Thousands of teachers 
who have received instruction by correspon- 
dence from the Gregg Publishing Company 
will be interested to know that the young lady 
to whom Mr. Dupraw is dictating is Miss 
Florence Harris, who has had charge of the 
Correspondence Instruction Department of the 
Gregg Publishing Company for several years. 
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Eve's Legend 


A Story with a Single Vowel 


Of the five vowels in the English language “e’’ is the most commonly used. 
to find an arrangement of words where this letter does not occur frequently. 


It is difficult 
Perhaps it 


was that fact which suggested to Lord Holland the possibility of writing a story in which 


only this vowel should be used, omitting the other four. 
It is a@ quaint example of freakish literary effort. 


called his story “Eve’s Legend.” 


He accomplished this in 1824 and 


What wonderful penmanship practice on the small circle vowel 
—or to develop a strong second finger on your left hand! 


EN were never perfect; yet the three 

NV { brethren, Veres, were ever esteemed, 

respected, revered, even when the rest 
whether the select few, whether the mere 
herd—were left neglected. 

Peter wedded Hester Green—the slender, 
stern, severe, erect Hester Green. The next, 
clever Ned, wedded sweet Ellen Heber. 

Stephen, ere he met the gentle Eve, never 
felt tenderness; he kept kennels, bred steeds, 
rested where the deer fed, went where green 
trees, where fresh breezes, greeted sleep. 

There he met the meek, the gentle Eve; 
she tended her sheep, she ever neglected self ; 
she never heeded pelf, yet she heeded the 
shepherds even less. 

Nevertheless, her cheeks reddened when she 
met Stephen ; yet decent reserve, meek respect, 
tempered her speech even when she showed 
tenderness. 

Stephen felt the sweet effect; he felt he 
erred when he fled the sex, yet felt defenseless 
when Eve seemed tender. She, he reflected, 
never deserved neglect; she never vented 
spleen; he esteemed her gentleness, her end- 
less deserts; he reverenced her steps; he 
greeted her: 

“Tell me whence these meek, these gentle 
sheep—whence the yet meeker, the gentler 
shepherdess ?” 

“Well bred, we were eke better fed, ere 
we went where reckless men seek fleeces. 
There we were fleeced. Need then rendered 
me shepherdess, need renders me sempstress. 

“See me tend the sheep; see me sew the 
wretched shreds. Eve's need preserves the 


steers, preserves the sheep; Eve's needle mends 


her dresses, hems her sheets; Eve feeds the 
geese; Eve preserves the cheese.” 

Her speech melted Stephen. He bent the 
knee where her feet pressed the green; he 
blessed, he begged, he pressed her. 

“Sweet, sweet Eve, let me wed thee; be led 
where Hester Green, where Ellen Heber, 
where the brethren Vere dwell. Free cheer 
greets thee there. Be led there, sweet Eve!” 

“Never! We well remember the Seer. We 
went where he dwells—we entered the cell— 
we begged the decree: 

“Where, whenever, when 'twere well 
Eve be wedded? Eld Seer tell.” 


“He rendered the decree; see here the sen- 
tence decreed!” Then she presented Stephen 
the Seer’s decree: 


“Ere the green reed be red, 
Sweet Eve, be never wed; 

Ere be green the red cheek. 
Never wed thee, Eve meek.” 


The terms perplexed Stephen, yet he jeered, 
he resented the senseless credence, “Seers never 
err.” Then he repented, knelt, wheedled, wept. 
Eve sees Stephen kneel; she relents, yet frets 
when she remembers the Seer’s decree. Her 
dress redeems her. These were the events: 

Her well-kempt tresses fell; sedges, reeds, 
bedecked them. The reeds fell, the edges met 
her cheeks; her cheeks bled. She pressed the 
green sedge where her cheeks bled. Red then 
bedewed the green reed, the green reed then 
speckled her red cheek. The red cheek seems 
green, the green reed seems red. 

These were e’en the terms the Eld Seer 
decreed. They then were wed. 
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Dostoiewski and Shorthand 


By Doctor Dewtschett 


interesting article 


centiy m 
Berlin 


OUNT KEYSER- 
Lz LING distinguishes 

Dostoiewski as the 
greatest of all Russian 
writers, the greatest painter 
of the soul of mankind of all time. That Russia 
today considers Dostoiewski as one of her 
greatest sons, and that we today find in his 
works so deep a knowledge of man, is 
owing in great part to shorthand. 

Dostoiewski’s second wife, Anna Gri- 
gorjewna was an expert shorthand writer 
and Dostoiewski dictated his works to her, 
she transcribing them afterwards in long- 
hand. In fact, all of Dostoiewski’s 
works from 1867 until his death 
were put before the world by means 
of it. 

Ferdinand Schrey and Friedrich 
Schreiter have already point- 
ed out the importance of 
shorthand in Dostoiewski’s 
life. Because of various new 
works about Dostoiewski 
which have just been pub- 
lished, including the papers 
of his widow, it is now pos- 
sible to speak more authorita- 
tively on the rdle which 
shorthand played in his life. 
This is made possible partic- 
ularly by the kindness of the curator of the 
Dostoiewski Museum in Moscow in answering 
numerous questions. 

After Dostoiewski’s death in 1881, the great- 
est part of the writings left behind by him 
were in the hands of his widow. For thirty- 
seveg years Anna Grigorjewna Dostoiewski 
labored, arranging and transcribing the ma- 
terial left by her husband. All the private 
letters of Dostoiewski, her diaries, her steno- 
graphic notebooks, were transcribed by her 
and placed in the Moscow Bank. With the 
Revolution the Russian banks became State 
property. The papers were taken by the Com- 
missioner of Education, Lunatscharski, and 
were given to the Central Archives in Moscow. 
Among the papers was found a very complete 
shorthand diary by Anna Grigorjewna Dos- 
toiewski. The greater part of this material 
has now been published. Dostoiewski’s widow 
had transcribed all of her shorthand notes, 
fearing that perhaps after her death there 
would be difficulty in reading them. 

From these recently published writings of 
his widow we get a complete picture of this 


We are indebted to Mr. Louis A. Leslie 
for the translation of the following very 
which 
‘Der Deutsche Stenograph” of 


Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoiewski 


much disputed writer. For- 
merly his life was but little 
known, but now we can see 
deep into the working of 
his mind. In these diaries 
he stands like a living picture before us through 
the simple language of his wife. 

Anna Grigorjewna was born in 1846 in St. 
Petersburg. Her father wanted his 
daughter to have the best possible 
education. Therefore, she was sent 
to St. Petersburg to study, where she 
was one of the brightest pupils in the 

school. She studied to be- 
come a teacher, specializing 
in Russian literature. In 
1866 a shorthand school was 
opened in St. Petersburg and 
her father insisted that she 
study shorthand. 

After the liberation of the 
serfs by Alexander II and 
the consequent great activity 
at Court, there was a demand 
for stenographers in the Gov- 
ernment service. Up to this 
time there had been no sys- 
tem of shorthand especially 
adapted to the Russian lan- 
guage. The Czar ordered 
that a prize be awarded to 
the person offering the system of shorthand 
best adapted to Russian. In answer to this 
offer no less than twenty-eight adaptations 
were entered to compete for the prize. None 
of them, however, was judged to be perfectly 
adapted to Russian and the prize was not 
awarded. The two adaptations declared the 
best were those of the Gabelsberger system by 
Professor Olchin and of the Stolze system by 
Professors Paulsson and Messer. In one 
school the Stolze system was introduced, and 
the Gabelsberger adaptation by Professor 
Olchin was introduced into another. Anna 
Grigorjewna studied the Gabelsberger system 
under Professor Olchin and she became one 
of his best pupils. 

On October 3, 1866, Professor Olchin told 
Anna Grigorjewna that the author Dostoiewski 
was in need of a stenographer to help him with 
the writing of the novel with which he was 
then engaged. She was to receive fifty rubles 
for writing the entire novel. Anna Grigor- 
jewna had heard of Dostoiewski from her 
childhood, as he was the favorite author of 
her parents. (Continued on page 384) 
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Dostoiewski and Shorthand 


(Continued from page 379) 


On the following day Anna Grigorjewna 
went to Dostoiewski’s house with her notebook 
and a supply of new pencils. Soon Dostoiewski 
entered the workroom with the question, “Have 
you known shorthand for a long time?” When 
she told him that out of one hundred and fifty 
pupils who began the study only twenty-five 
completed it, he said, “So it is in every new 
thing, one is full of enthusiasm in the begin- 
ning but rapidly becomes tired and lets the work 
fall.” 

Dostoiewski dictated to her as a test, and 
then afterwards had tea and cakes brought to 
her. That same evening Dostoiewski, pacing 
the room with long strides, dictated to her the 
beginning of his famous novel “The Player.” 


Dictated All His Works 


From that time on Dostoiewski dictated from 
twelve to four every afternoon. Anna Gri- 
gorjewna became increasingly helpful to the 
author, and as he finally became aware of her 
fine mind and noble character, in November, 
1866, he proposed marriage to her. In Feb- 
ruary, 1867, they were married, the young son 
of her shorthand teacher, Professor Olchin, 
carrying the bride’s train. 

For the next fifteen years, Anna Grigor- 
jewna took dictation every day from her hus- 
band. Beginning with the novel “The Player,” 
up to Dostoiewski’s last work, everything he 
wrote was produced in this manner. 


Notes Can Be Read Today 


Anna Grigorjewna wrote shorthand so well 
that even today her notes Gan be read. Her 
writing followed Olchin’s adaptation of Gab- 
elsberger’s shorthand very closely, although as 
time went on she added many abbreviations. 
Because of these abbreviations she later tran- 
scribed all of her reminiscences and diaries 
into longhand, as she feared that these per- 
sonal abbreviations would make it difficult for 
any one else to read her notes. 

Anna Grigorjewna’s shorthand diary for the 
years 1867 and 1868 gives us a glimpse of 
the harmony of soul existing between Dos- 
toiewski and his wife. Her real reason for 
making a diary in these years was that at first 
Dostoiewski was somewhat of a puzzle to her 
and she thought she could better understand 
him if she wrote down every day all his 
thoughts and sayings. Because of this, we 
have in Anna Grigorjewna’s stenographic 
shorthand diary the most minute details in the 
life of Dostoiewski for those two years. After 


(Continued on page 411) 
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Shorthand Cross-W ord 
Puzzle No. 24 


Contributed by Evelyn Gillings 
Roselle Park High School, Roselle Park, N. J. 

















Horizontal 


Accomplishment 
A metal container 


To consider; hold in 
esteem 


Always 

Loyal; a fact 

To distribute (as 
cards) 

Chief 

Purpose; a future 
tense form 

Part of verb “‘to be” 


Vertical 


1 Personal pronoun 
2 Movable seat 


3 To strive for superi 
ority 


4 Trustworthy 

5 A part of speech 

7 A liquid globule 

8 A masculine pronour 

9 A neuter pronoun 

11 To place 

12 A meadow 

13 Necessary; signifi 
cant 


Cross-W ord Puzzle 
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The “Test” Bogey 


the student, sitting patiently in class and 

laboriously struggling with the subject 
under discussion, has thought of the teacher and 
his methods. It is not often that we hear the 
student’s side of the story. The teacher is 
vocal—articulate—in defense of his pedagogy 
or his particular form of presentation. The 
student, by tradition, is presumed to be content 
to proceed on the doctrine of infallibility, the 
theory that the instructor, like the king, can 
do no wrong. 

However, it is no secret to the peruser of 
history that this royal prerogative has often 
been abused—in the classroom as well as at 
court. Occasionally some nonconformist has 
risen in the ranks to tell us his grievance. 
Rarely, however, has the student asserted this 
right, and when he does so it comes with added 
force, for being unusual. 

Hence we give serious consideration to the 
following received from the pen of a student 
now in school. It is headed, “A Word to the 
Teacher” : 

There is much advice given to the students of 
business schools, but I would like to make a suggestion 
to the teachers. 

The motive force dominating commercial schools 
is Fear. The student is constantly exhorted to do his 
utmost under threat of penalties. Just before taking 
a test the panicky class is told that it will be marked 
on a basis of accuracy, and discounted for low speed. 
One’s assurance, already at the ebb, deserts him com- 
pletely, and he writes slower than ever and “blows 
up” on errors. The teacher knows nervousness is a 
great handicap and anticipates a duplication of errors 
in tests—yet she deliberately aggravates it by her 
remark. 

I write feelingly, for I was recently a victim of 
the mistaken zeal of my shorthand teacher. She pre- 
pared us three weeks before a final theory test by 
announcing that it was a necessary qualification for 
the diploma of the school, that we would have only 
one chance to take it, and that we must get a high 
per cent to pass. And this when we had only studied 
shorthand part-time for six weeks! Although she re- 
tracted her first two statements later, worry had be- 
come habitual. The class was so excitable as to be 


almost unmanageable, and I am sure we would have 
done better in the test if we had been less flurried. 


This, after all, is a mild indictment—much 
more mild, we are inclined to suspect, than we 
would have framed when we were being initi- 


Se ETIMES we have wondered what 


ated into the art of pot-hooks and circles. We 
recall particularly our sense of oppression at 
the tyranny of being compelled to learn three 
pages of totally new wordsigns over night 
Nor were we impressed by the cold-blooded 
manner in which the teacher read one hundred 
words a minute when, by no stretch of the 
imagination, could we think of more than 
ninety words in any single minute! 

But, seriously, we have no doubt that the 
criticism of the teacher just quoted is one 
which might apply in too many schools of the 
country. It represents a problem which has 
to be met in the teaching and learning of any 
subject so objective and competitive as short- 
hand—the problem of nervousness under test 
conditions. Tests and examinations must, it 
seems, always exist, not only as a basis for 
any progressive method of instruction, but for 
our own particular benefit as well. If we could 
assume that the student were both wise and 
conscientious enough to know when he had 
mastered a particular principle and was ready 
for the next, why, then, tests might be mini- 
mized ; but how can we be sure, even ourselves, 
that we have mastered a particular thing with 
out testing it ouc for our own information? It 
is not a question of wisdom entirely. All 
knowledge is empirical. Nothing has ever been 
established as a fact in the progress of the 
world until it has been tried out, tested. How 
can we be sure, even ourselves, that we are 
masters of a thing until up against an emerg- 
ency we prove to our own satisfaction—not 
necessarily to others—that the knowlege or the 
skill is ours? 

We must have tests, some time or other, as 
we go along, in life as well as in the classroom, 
or we shall never know where we stand. The 
difficulty with many teachers, such as this par- 
ticular criticism strikes at, is that the test idea 
is overemphasized, to the detriment of the 
subject itself. It is so easy to overemphasize 
it. It is like carving out certain holes or 
niches of skill through which each student 
must pass successively, whether he be round, 
square, or oblong, before he is rated as a 
finished product. That sort of process has 
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long since been condemned pedagogically. 
Some students will fit certain standards—some 
will never fit. 

It is not as if tests were the proper end 
in themselves. The students are not being 
trained for a life work of passing tests. If 
they were, then they would have to be brought 
up to a certain specified skill in passing them, 
or else go in for some other industry less 
strenuous and taxing on the nerves. But tests 
are not the ultimate objective. Students are 
being trained to write shorthand and perform 
their other functions in a business office, where, 
while they may frequently be put on their 
mettle, the conditions are usually so radically 
different that the test idea never enters into 
it. Tests are only incidental. They are noth- 
ing more than a tentative measuring-stick, of 
more value to the student himself, when not 
overemphasized, than to the teacher or the 
school. 

The giving of tests can be made just as 
casual and sympathetic a business as the or- 
dinary everyday instruction itself. They should 
never be entered into either by the teacher or 
the student as a “life and death” proposition. 
This is suicidal to many students whose nerves 
have not yet been built up to such an emerg- 
ency, with the result that sometimes those most 
capable “flunk.” Even the business of living 
itself should never assume that importance in 
our thoughts. We all know that some day 
we must “shuffle off this mortal coil,” but we 
do not go around with that thought constantly 
in our mind. If we did, many of us would 
be afraid to get up in the morning for fear 
that “this is the day.” How cautiously we 
would cross the street or board street cars! 
How fearfully we would stare up at suspended 
signs and towering structures above us! It 
would be too hard on the nerves. 

However, we do not believe that the situa- 
tion complained of exists generally in the 
classrooms of the country. Most teachers are 
conscious of the relative importance of their 
pedagogical means and standards, and in most 
cases the principal objective of the teacher is 
in understanding and meeting the peculiar needs 
of the individual student. That is, as a matter 
of fact, the aim of modern education, and 
tests are means and not an end in themselves— 
a measuring-stick and nothing more. 


ae 
Speaking of Tests ! 
, ne "9 st “ ass 
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Editorial Brevities 


R. G. W. PUFFER, president of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, writes us: 

The plans for the Convention of the C. C. T. A 
this spring are being definitely formulated. The in 
dications are that we are going to have a big meeting. 
The place is Minneapolis, and the meetings are to 
be held in the Curtis Hotel; the dates of the meetings 
are April 28, 29, 30. The Local Committee there are 
doing great work in preparation for the meeting. 


The meetings of the C. C. T. A. are, with- 
out doubt, among the most interesting, en- 
joyable, and thoroughly practical, held any- 
where. 


ae 


O* February 2, Vice-President Dawes 
stopped the regular proceedings in the 
Senate to pay tribute to Mr. Theodore Shuey, 
dean of the official reporters of the debates of 
that body. The Senate as a whole united in the 
tribute to Mr. Shuey as he was about to enter 
his sixtieth year of service in the official re- 
porters’ office. 

“In length of service,” said the ‘Vice-Presi- 
dent, “he is the oldest employee of the Senate 
and has never missed a day on duty because 
of illness. Such a remarkable record is worthy 
of special notice, and the chair takes pleasure 
in bringing it to the attention of the Senate.” 

Senator Copeland, in a congratulatory speech, 
said Mr. Shuey exemplifies the idea that every 
man “should work and continue his service.” 
Senator Robinson, Democratic leader, also 
spoke and extended congratulations to Mr. 
Shuey. 

Senator Willis, felicitating Mr. Shuey, called 
attention to the fact that the father of the Vice- 
President fought in the Battle of Gettysburg. 
“Fighting in the same battle,” he said, “and 
on the same side in the line of blue was that 
young man, still a young man, whom we felici- 
tate upon this occasion.” 

Mr. Shuey is eighty-two years old. He was 
born in Augusta County, Virginia, in 1844. 


ae 


Dp» you see friend Martin J. Dupraw in 
the March American Boy? “Four words 
a second” is what this speed king writes, an- 
nounces Arthur A. Young, who wrote the 
article in that magazine. He called to mind 
that in the world’s shorthand championship 
contest Dupraw had three thousand five hun- 
dred chances to make mistakes, but that “the 
proofreaders could discover only eight minor 
errors.” A photograph of the champion in 


writing posture accomipariies the article. 
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“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Winning the C. T. Contest 


INNING a contest is 
/ not an easy perform- 
ance, and training for 


it is not exactly play. Courage, 
fortitude, and enthusiasm alone 
accomplish little, but when sup- 
ported by hard, earnest work a 
great deal may be accomplished. 
And then the joy and honor of 
winning—there is nothing like it! 

You can win, and you will 
win, if you enter whole-heart- 
edly into the systematic training 
necessary for the building of 
winners. You have an equal 
chance with every other student. 
Work! Hard work cannot fail. 
There are days of discourage- 
ment, I know, even for those who bring to 
their practice an abounding love of typewriting, 
when the utmost effort proves of no avail— 
when the fingers will not obey the command 
of the will to work faster, and the “wrong” 
keys persist in getting in the way. 


Don’t Quit 


It may encourage you to know that every 
typewriting student experiences a time when 
he feels that he is not “getting anywhere”— 
a period of fruitless effort where no measur- 
able improvement can be seen in his work. 
This is true not only of students of typewriting, 
but of great artists like Paderewski. There 
is no career, no matter how meteoric, that has 
not had its brief periods of seeming futility. 

These lapses are the tests of your mettle. 
Are you going to throw up your hands in dis- 
may and quit? Or are you going to have the 
perseverance and courage to smile and keep 
going? 

Psycholegists tell us that the conscious mind 
“goes on strike” from sympathy when the 


The C. T. Trophy 


subconscious mind is charged 
beyond its capacity to assimilate, 
and refuses to carry any more 
commands that you might give. 
This gives the subconscious mind 
an opportunity to “catch up.” 
The subconscious mind, left 
free, industriously sets to work 
to reorganize its mental and 
physical forces the better to re- 
spond to conscious direction. 

Not infrequently, after one of 
these lapses, the fingers will trip 
over the keys so lightly, swiftly, 
and accurately, that the typist 
himself is surprised at the ra- 
pidity and ease with which he 
can turn out “perfect copy.” So, 
while these lapses may last several days or 
even a week, do not become discouraged. Be 
philosophical about it! Find some diverting 
influence to vary your interest, if you will, 
but keep on practicing faithfully. Systematic 
practice is absolutely essential during this 
period. 

I once watched a fisherman in a light craft 
skimming easily over the water with each 
strong sweep of the oars—until the tide re- 
ceded. Then his strongest, swiftest strokes 
carried him not one yard nearer shore. Did 
he give up and drift? No. He patiently kept 
up his easy systematic stroke during the re- 
ceding tidal impulse, and when the tide turned 
he came bounding in on the crests of the in- 
coming waves with little or no effort on his 
part except to steer the course. 

The typist that grits his teeth in the face 
of discouraging results and taps the keys 
steadily each day will likewise reach the goal 
of his ambition. 

Practice is necessary to automatic motion, 
and the more automatic the physical effort 
you put into your typewriting, the better typist 
you will become. 
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Typewriting, after all, means the acquisition 
of habits. Visualization, touch, manipulation, 
attention, retention, and codrdination are purely 
physical habits. Mental effort, governed by 
subconscious mental direction, concerns itself 
with elimination, selection, and reorganization. 
Daily typewriting practice tends not only to fix 
habits but to build endurance—basic essentials 
in typewriting. Daily practice, therefore, is 
imperative to contest training. 

The student having the greatest number of 
words at his command which can be written 
automatically without conscious direction or 
effort, will make the fastest typist; just as 
the student having the largest shorthand vo- 
cabulary will make the fastest shorthand writer. 
Automatic impulse is an important factor in 
building speed, and typewriting should be so 
thoroughly mastered that the purely mechanical 
side of it becomes natural, easy, and instan- 
taneous. 


Set Goals Along the Way 


A little way back I suggested finding some- 
thing to divert your attention—something to 
make the way seem shorter and pleasanter. 

Do you enjoy hiking? Have you ever gone 
a long way from home, and become ravenously 
hungry with not even a sissling “hot bark” to 
satisfy your hunger? I like, then, to pick 
out an object—a telephone pole, a fence, a 
rock—at some distance from me and see how 
quickly I can come abreast of it. With atten- 
tion thus focused on this goal, the time goes 
quickly, and the last lap of the trip is covered 
in a surprisingly short time. 

During your contest training, suppose you 
practice for the Junior and Senior O. A. T. 
certificates? The time required for winning 
the coveted C. T. Certificate and other contest 
awards will seem much shorter, and the prac- 
tice period will have been the pleasanter and 
more profitable. 


The Trophy Waits a Second Captor 


Last, but not least, is the joy and pride 
born of winning! What satisfaction and 
power there is in the knowledge that you have 
not only done as well as your fellow-students, 
but that you have excelled in your chosen field! 
Then, to be “tossed up” on the shoulders of 
your fellow-classmates and proclaimed win- 
ner—that is the supreme joy of your student 
days! It is a taste of the joy of achievement 


that success in the business world brings, and 
it is a prediction that you will be a success 
in business or whatever you undertake. 
Think about these things while buckling on 
your armor. Square your shoulders, grit your 
teeth and smile as you tackle the C. T. test 
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copy this month, and every month until the 
close of the contest June 30. Then enjoy the 
ringing cheer of victory ! 


o 
The Awards 
School Honors 


(Condensed from the detailed announcement in the 
November, 1026 issue) 


The magnificent silver Competent Typist Cup (now 
held by Alvernia High School, Chicago) to the school 
whose contest team makes the highest speed record, 
governed by contest conditions, and gold C. T. pins 
and C. T. certificates to all members of the winning 
team. 

Four beautiful large banners to teams winning 
second, third, fourth, and fifth places in the contest, 
and gold C. T. pins and certificates to each student 
in the prize-winning teams. 

Honorable Mention and consequent publishing of 
name in the Gregg Writer to every school that makes 
an especially good showing but does not take any of 
the first five places. 


Individual Honors 


$10.00 in gold to the student making the highest 
individual speed record in the contest. 

$5.00 in gold to the student taking second place. 

Deluxe edition of the Gregg Dictionary autographed 
by Mr. Gregg to the student taking third place, or 
a choice of any other of our publications, so auto- 
graphed. 

Beautiful Competent Typist pin to the student or 
typist winning Honorable Mention. 

A certificate in two colors to the students or typists 
writing fifty net words a minute on the test. 


Rules for Candidates 


These rules apply in all cases, whether the 
applicant submits a paper for the contest or 
simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 

2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly “‘Type- 
writing Speed Test" published in the Gregg Writer. 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced in- 
tensively—written as often as the time limit for its 
submission will permit. 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(8%x11), or legal-size (81x13) sheets, double-spaced 
between lines. 

5. At the beginning of the first page, starting one- 
half inch from the top, show on separate lines: 

(a) Name of typist 

(b) City and state (with local street or box 
number, if needed) 

(c) Name of school attended. 

This information should be written before the signal 
is given for starting the actual test. 

6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the lines 
between 60 and 75, whether using large or small type 
machines. This will give each contestant practically 
the same number of lines, instead of giving the ad- 
vantage of fewer carriage returns to any who happen 
to operate “elite’’ instead of “‘pica” type machines. 

7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten minutes. 
Should the copy be completed in less than that time, 
the writer should start at the beginning again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked ac- 
cording to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words. The record made should 
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be typed at the top right-hand corner of the paper 
following the name of the typist, to indicate the gross 
number of words written, the number of errors, th 
penalty deducted, the total number of net words, and 
the number of words net the minute. In making the 


record, follow this style of tabulation: 


e 


Gross Errors Penalty Net A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 
(Note The figures used here are merely illustrations of 


how you should insert those you make on your test 
Papers showing more than five errors do not qualify 
for a certificate, and should not be submitted to us. 
9. Each paper must bear this certification, signed 
by the teacher: 

“I hereby certify that I timed this test; 
that it was written in exactly ten minutes, 
and in accordance with the contest rules.” 

One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient to 
cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 


(Note Candidates for certificates who are not in school 
may have their certifications signed by any responsible person 
who witnesses the test.) 


Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer, the 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates issued where 
they are merited. No» other acknowledgment will be 
made of any papers. Papers on which the rating is 
not accepted will be returned 

10. No fee is required for certification or participa- 
tion in this contest. 


Gone Astray! 


ECENTLY a batch of shorthand notes 

came to our desk partially wrapped in a 
much frayed envelope. There was no address 
and nothing to indicate what they were for 
and why they were sent to us. The post-office 
stamp was indistinct, and all that could be made 
out of it was what we assumed to be the lower 
portion of the letters i-o-w. What remained 
of the address on the upper front corner of 
the envelope was simply -nda, apparently the 
last part of the city. 

An investigation was made with a view to 
determining where the papers came from and 
what they were submitted for, with the result 
that we found in the file of uncompleted tests 
a like number of transcripts that had come to us 
without notes. The lost was found and put 
through for certificates. 


Caution: 

Have the mailing address on the inside of 
the envelope as well as on the outside, and 
send both parts of any one test together. 
will enable us to give you better service 


That 
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Commercial Clubs! 


éé][ AM interested in organizing a Commer- 

4 cial Club in our high school,” writes Miss 
Addie Haisfield of Griffin, Georgia, and should 
appreciate your sending any helpful data along 
this line. I noticed the list of Commercial 
Clubs in the October issue of the Gregg 
Writer, and see that the Southern states are 
poorly represented.” 

What's the matter with Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyo- 
ming, Hawaii, and Alaska? I say, what’s the 
matter ! 

It’s time they organized, too. If it is merely 
a name that stands in the way why not try 
some “stunt” such as John R. Jones of Logans- 
port, Indiana, Senior High reports: 


We offered a little prize to the student that could 
make the best name from the initial letters of the 
commercial subjects we teach. 

This is the result: 

Bookkeeping 
English (Business) or 
Spelling 
Salesmanship or Shorthand 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 
Typewriting 
Therefore, Bess Pat Club is the name of our club. 


“The Muskegon Senior High School Com- 
mercial Club has held meetings for three years. 
It is at present under the supervision of Mary 
T. Bryar, shorthand teacher, and Mr. A, J. 
Reed, bookkeeping teacher,” Elizabeth Brus- 
man reports. 

“The following students are now in office: 
Elizabeth Brusman, president; Dorothy Erick- 
son, Student Council member; Gerald Laf- 
ferty, vice-president; Geneva Nielson, secre- 
tary; Amelia Witt, treasurer; Helen Taylor, 
sergeant-at-arms; June Kraft, Said-and-Done 
reporter. 


Economics 


Clubs Last Reported 


Commercial Club—East High School, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Commercial Club—Simsbury 
Connecticut 

Commercial Club—Palestine 
Palestine, Illinois 

Commercial Club—Junction City Senior High School, 
Junction City, Kansas 

O. G. A. Club-—Baraga Schoo! 

Muskegon Senior High School 


High School, Simsbury, 


Township High School, 


Marquette, Michigan 
Commercial Club— 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Commercial Club—High School, Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota 


(Continued on page 411) 
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STS and AWARDS 








SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit 

How to ome a Member: [Practice 
the test article until yeu secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparisen with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writin It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certifieate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany eaeh speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
each application for Certificates of Superior 


Merit. 
TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself whe is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to al! typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 
speed. 

Cormpetent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is eae to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. _Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject te International Rules, and accem- 
panied by the timer's affidavit. A test is 
a enly until the 25th of the menth 

oHowing publieatien. 

Fees: An yn fee ef ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No feeis cheaged for epeed taste. 











Here is a quotation from Willian 
Ellery Channing to use for your 
membership tests this month. See 
what a good specimen you can make 
of it. 


Books are chiefly useful as they help us 
to interpret what we see and experience 
When they absorb men, as they sometimes 
do, and turn them from observation of nature 
and life, they generate a learned folly, for 
which the plain sense of the laborer could 
not be exchanged but at great loss. It de 
serves attention that the greatest men have 
been formed without the studies which at 
present are thought by many most needful 
to improvement. Homer and Plato never 
heard the name of chemistry, and knew less 
of the solar system than a boy in our com- 
mon schools. Not that these sciences are 
unimportant; but the lesson is that human 
improvement never wants the means where 
the purpose of it is deep and earnest in the 
soul. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Make a careful and artistic copy 
of the following matter. 


I am born of the mother earth. My heart 
is of steel, my limbs are of iron, and my 
fingers are of brass. 

I sing the songs of the world, the oratories 
of history, the symphonies of all time. 

I am the voice of today, the herald of 
tomorrow. I weave into the warp of the 
past the woof of the future. I tell the 
stories of peace and war alike. I make the 
human heart beat with passion or tenderness. 
I stir the pulse of nations, and make brave 
men do braver deeds, and soldiers die. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his 
loom, to lift his head again and gaze, with 
fearlessness, into the vast beyond, seeking 
the consolidation of a hope eternal. When 
I speak, a myriad people listen to my voice. 
The Saxon, the Latin, the Celt, the Hun, 
the Slav, the Hindu, all comprehend me. 

I am the tireless clarion of the news 

(Continued on page 303) 
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April Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until April 25, 1027) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 
RUST is the first requisite for making a friend. How can we be anything 
but alone, if our attitude to men is one of armed neutrality? Some find it 
easier than others to make advances, because they are naturally more trustful. 
A beginning has to be’ made somehow, and if we are moved to enter into personal 
association with another, we must not be too cautious in displaying our feeling. 
If we stand off in cold reserve, the ice, which trembled to thawing, is gripped again 
by the black hand of frost.* There may be a golden moment which has been lost 
through a foolish reserve. We are so afraid of giving ourselves away cheaply— 
and it is a proper enough feeling, the value of which we learn through sad ex- 
perience—but on the whole perhaps the* warm nature, which acts on impulse, is 
of a higher type than the overcautious nature, ever on the watch lest it commit 
itself. We can do nothing with each other, we cannot even do business with each 
other, without a certain amount of trust. 


And if trust* is the first requisite for making a friend, faithfulness is the first 
requisite for keeping him. The way to have a friend is to be a friend. Faithful- 
ness is the fruit of trust. We must be ready to lay hold of every opportunity 
which occurs of* serving our friend. Life is made up to most of us of little things, 
and many a friendship withers through sheer neglect. Hearts are alienated, be- 
cause each is waiting for some great occasion for displaying affection. The great 
spiritual value of friendship® lies in the opportunities it affords for service, and if 
these are neglected it is only to be expected that the gift should be taken from us. 
Friendship, which begins with sentiment, will not live and thrive on sentiment. 
There must be loyalty,’ which finds expression in service. It is not the greatness 
of the help, or the intrinsic value of the gift, which gives it its worth, but the 
evidence it is of love and thoughtfulness. 


Attention to detail is the secret of success in every sphere® of life, and little 
kindnesses, little acts of considerateness, little appreciation, little confidences, are 
all that most of us are called on to perform, but they are all that are needed to keep 
a friendship sweet. Such thoughtfulness keeps our® sentiment in evidence to both 
parties. ° If we never show our kind feeling, what guarantee has our friend, or even 
ourself, that it exists? Faithfulness in deed is the outward result of constancy of 
soul, which is the rarest, and the greatest, of virtues." If there has come to us the 
thiracle of friendship, if there is a soul to which our soul has-been drawn, it is 
surely worth while being loyal and true. Through the little occasions for helpful- 
ness, we are training for the great trial, if it should” ever come, when the fabric 
of friendship will be tested to the very foundation. The culture of friendship, and 
its abiding worth, never found nobler expression than in the beautiful proverb: 
A friend loveth at all times, and is a brother born for” adversity. (3,012 strokes) 
From “Friendship,” by Hugh Black. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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I ery your joys and sorrows every hour. I fill 
the dullard’s mind with thoughts uplifting. I 
am light, knowledge, power. I epitomize the 
conquests of mind over matter. 

I am the record of all things mankind has 
achieved. My offspring comes to you in the 
candle’s glow, amid the dim lamps of poverty, 
the splendor of riches; at sunrise, at high noon 
and in the waning evening. 

I am the laughter and tears of the world, 
and I shall never die until all things return to 
the immutable dust. I am the printing press. 
—Robert H. Davis 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Copy, in your best style, the fol- 
lowing information from “Rational 
Bookkeeping and Accounting,” par- 
agraphing and adding any necessary 
punctuation or capitalisation. 


In the preparation of Balance Sheets, Profit 
and Loss Statements, and the closing of ac- 
counts, the accountant gets his information 
from two sources; (1) the trial balance, and 
(2) inventories and accruals. The trial bal- 
ance is usually taken after entries of current 
transactions have been posted to the ledger, 
but before all changes in assets, liabilities, and 
capital have been recorded. For example, ac- 
crued receivables (assets) and payables lia- 
bilities have usually not been entered when 
the trial balance is taken. accrued receivables 
give rise to accrued income (additions to in- 
come and accrued liabilities give rise to ex- 
pense assets, or to expenses (deductions from 
income. Moreover, decreases in merchandise 
equipment and expense assets are usually not 
entered until after the trial balance is prepared, 
for the reason that they cannot be entered 
conveniently until after the inventories have 
been taken even after all changes in assets, 
liabilities, and capital have been entered items 
effecting changes in certain assets are found 
under two or more headings Items that show 
changes in the asset merchandise for example, 
are to be found under Inventory, purchases 
Returned purchases, Inward Freight, etc. Items 
of income and deductions from ificome are 
likewise found in many different accounts. To 
complete the records, therefore additional 
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changes in assets liabilities and capital must 
not only be recorded but changes pertaining to 
certain assets must be summarized and income 
and deductions from income must also be sum- 
marized. A large number of items are 
used in these computations, and if a mistake 
is made, it will not be disclosed until the profit 
and Loss statement and the Balance Sheet are 
completed. The trial balance tests the cor- 
rectness of current and opening entries the 
Balance sheet tests the correctness of adjusting 
and closing entries. 


Part II 


The items below are to be used 
in making up a trial balance. Use as 
the heading for the tabulation— 
R. G. HANEY, and, centered below, 
Trial Balance, April 30, 19—— Use 
the first columns for the names of 
the accounts listed; type the debit 
amounts in the second column, and 
the credit amounts (figures shown in 
italics) in the third column. The 
columns balance, with a total of 
$113,400 each. 


R. G. Haney’s Capital account showed a 
credit of $47,000, and his personal account a 
debit of $300. Then the books showed Cash, 
$1,000; Notes Receivable, $3,000, with $700 in 
additional Notes Receivable Discounted; and 
$7,000 in Accounts Receivable. $710 was 
listed in the Reserve for Bad Debts, $2,000 in 
Notes Payable, and $6,000 in Accounts Pay- 
able; and Merchandise Inventory of December 
31 showed $20,000 debited. Purchases for the 
month, $29,000 (returned, $480); Sales, 
$50,000; Returned Sales, $1,000; Discount on 
Sales, $1,100, and on Purchases, $700. Selling 
Expense was $5,900, and Delivery Expense, 
$4,200; Interest Cost, $200, and Interest In- 
come, $170. The Land account had been 
debited $7,000, and Buildings $20,000, while the 
Reserve for Depreciation was entered as $2,400 
on Buildings and $400 on Furniture and Fix- 
tures (the debit item for F & F showed 
$2,000). Delivery Equipment had been debited 
$5,000, with a Reserve for Depreciation of 
Delivery Equipment of $1,500. The Real Estate 
Income account showed $2,000, Building Ex- 
pense $600, and General Expense $6,100 





sary 200 hours’ work, an 
out of the school, we should be notified. 
the school, and such 
the rules. 





A REMINDER! 


Teachers, don’t forget that any cancellations from your lists of 
eligibles for the C. T. contest, as filed January 1, 1927, and the supple- 
mentary entries filed March 1, must reach us not later than May first. 


Paragraph 5 of the rules governing the contest (published in detail in our 
November issue) is repeated here as a reminder: 


5. If, at any time prior to his attaining cligibility by reason of having done the neces- 
pupil whose name was filed for entry in the contest should drop 
His name will then be struck from the list filed by 
upil will not be considered as under instruction within the meaning of 
No cancellations, however, shall be made later than May 1, 1927. 
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The Thousand Most Frequent W ords 
Based on the list compiled 
By Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
Published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


(Reprinted by request from the “American Shorthand Teacher” ) 


(Continued from the March issue) 
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HERE and THER! 


mre 


in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word now 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


ee 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 








St. Louis. Later he became ex- 





7 | SHE Foresight Club for 
stenographers who look 
ahead, sprang into being 

when a group of those in the 

stenographic profession met and 
discussed the possibility of or- 
ganizing “merely to get together 
for good times, and incidentally 

—very incidentally,” says Miss 

Roberta Gray, the secretary— 

“to give each other tips and helps, 

and discuss our different posi- 

tions.” Evidently the club was 

a “go,” for it has developed into 

a strong organization and with 

it has been published “Vision.” 

Word received from Miss Gray 





cutive secretary for a large St. 
Louis corporation. He has been 
a shorthand reporter, chief of 
the U. S. Government Service 
at Panama, a county and city 
salesman, branch manager of 
a typewriter company, district 
manager of the Stenotype Com- 
pany, now defunct, sales and 
advertising manager of a time 
and cost recording machine com- 
pany, and the head of the L. C. 
Smith School Department from 
its inception and at the same 
time assistant domestic 
manager. 


sales 








says, “Then the Line-a-Time 
Company approached us with 
the idea of extending our club to other cities. 
The whole organization could be held together 
by a magazine, they said, and they were willing 
to stand most of the expense of this in return 
for several pages of advertising in it.” 
“Vision” shown alongside, has grown from 
a circulation of several hundred to thirty 
thousand in the course of a few years. All 
the articles are contributed by members of 
the club, and various departments are main- 
tained, to which the girls write in on par- 
ticular subjects, for instance, educational, office 
helps, etc., also, an “opportunity department” 
is maintained through which the girls may 
obtain useful articles at a saving. 


Se 


UR good friend “Kip,” so the office sup- 

ply world now knows, has gone to 
Chicago. Mr. J. W. Kiplinger has been 
connected with the L. C. Smith sales organiza- 
tion since May, 1921, and has been transferred 
from Syracuse to the position of sales manager 
of the Portable Adding Machine Company. 
Mr. Kiplinger started out as a stenographer, 
and then developed into a teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand and touch typewriting. In fact, he 
was so good at touch typewriting that he acted 
as a demonstrator at the World's Fair in 


3e 


AVE you heard that Mr. Howard G 
Pfrommer, well known as an expert 
typist and recently engaged in the Chicago 
and Minneapolis territories, is back in New 
York? He has been made assistant to Mr. 
George Meinecke, who has charge of the 
Underwood Employment Department and all 
school business in the New York District. 


ae 


OW do they tinker with the insides of the 

typewriter? asks a yovng steno from the 
“wide open spaces.” To which we answered 
that we don’t really know. Or at least we 
didn’t, until, under the heading of New Things, 
in the February issue of Typewriter Topics, 
we espied the mechanics’ light turntable. The 
turntable, as it is called, enables the typewriter 
mechanic to have his light just where he wants 
it—inside the machine. Ninety-five per cent 
of all of his adjustments are there and he has 
been plugging along all these years with 
goosenecks, flashlights, and craning his neck 
to make these inner adjustments. The turn- 
table is made of cast stock, with a fourteen- 
inch square top-plate turning on a funnel- 
shaped base into which is screwed the lighting 
element. Into the top-plate is sunk a heavy 
plate glass fitted below the surface in such a 
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way that the typewriter does not come in con- 
tact with it. Seems to us a very useful in- 
vention for any work that requires light to 
shine from within! 


ae 


HE other day the newspapers gave the 

information that the Remington Typewriter 
Company, Rand-Kardex Bureau, Inc., Dalton 
Adding Machine Company, and Baker-Vawter 
Looseleaf Ledger Company have merged—the 
“Remington-Rand, Inc.” is the title of the new 
holding company. Final approval of the con- 
solidation, representing securities marketable 
at $65,000,000 was given by directors of the 
Remington company at a meeting on February 
9. Mr. Benjamin L. 
Winchell, president of the 
Remington company, will 
be chairman of the board 
and the executive com- 
mittee of Remington- 
Rand, Inc., and James H. 
Rand, Jr., president of 
Rand-Kardex, will be the 
new company’s president. 


ae 


Handy Letter-Opener 


NOTHER merger was announced re- 
cently. Elliott-Fisher bookkeeping ma- 
chine makers and Sundstrand calculating ma- 
chine makers are now organized under the 
name of General Office Equipment Corporation. 


Be 


MOST attractive announcement of “Na- 

tional Business Shows for 1927” has 
reached our desk. Los Angeles, California, 
held its show March 21 to 26; New York 
and Chicago are to hold their shows October 
17 to 22 and November 14 to 19, respectively. 
If you are anywhere year these shows, by 
all means visit them. And if you are not near 
to them, then get near and learn of the many 
modern appliances, devices, equipment that all 
students of commercial subjects should know, 
for when you get into the business office you 
will be expected to have a fair knowledge of 
this modern, time-saving office equipment. 


ae 


HE month of March brought the Annual 
Spring Leipzig Fair. The British section, 
so we are told, first inaugurated in 1925, was 
housed in the Ring Messhaus, containing a 
total space of 6,000 square feet. The Office 


Equipment Exhibition was held, as usual, in 
the Jaegerhof, 17-19 Hainstrasse, Leipzig. 
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ONDON, England, has its business show, 

too. The Annual Business Efficiency Ex- 
hibition organized by the Office Appliance 
Trades Association was held in Central Hall, 
Westminster, during the month of February 
The exhibition was opened by Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, president of the Board of 
Trade. 


Be 


ND The British Industries Fair, open t: 

4 British manufacturers only was held from 

February 21 to March 4. The Office Equip 

ment and Stationery section was housed in 
the famous White City. 


ae 


I* you've ever cut your 
fingers with your pen 
knife or snipped them 
with a pair of scissors as 
you've endeavored to open 
your mail, you'll be glad 
to learn of a way to save 
the use of peroxide, new 
skin, salve, etc., etc., and 
conveniently and easily master the situation by 
the use of a neat handy letter opener which the 
Uptown Mfg. Co., of Chicago, has put on the 
market. By holding the envelope in the left 
hand, placing the opener on the edge of the en- 
velope, at one corner, and using the forefinger 
to turn the disk downward when starting, at the 
same time pulling the opener along the edge, a 
thin strip is cut from the edge of the envelope 
—and no cutting of the contents—or fingers 


ae 


N the December Portable Contest held at 

various offices of the Remington Typewriter 
Company throughout the country, nine ma- 
chines were won and presented to the following 
students: Winifred A. Trip, Salem Commer- 
cial College, Salem, Massachusetts; Martha 
M. Bohning, Spencerian School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Max C. Bee, Provo High School, Provo, 
Utah; Helen Wirkkala, Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon; Elizabeth Fischer, 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan; 
John Di Carlo, Pequod Business School, 
Meriden, Connecticut; Sister M. Dorlora, St. 
Joseph Academy, Pendleton, Oregon; Grace 
Carr, Burdett College, Lynn, Massachusetts ; 
and Tony Rogers, Behnke-Walker Business 
College, Portland, Oregon. 

In the January Accuracy Contest, four 
Remington Standard typewriters No. 12 were 
won by the following: Dorothy Chatterton, 
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Wheaton Community High School, Wheaton, Our congratulations upon this good work! 
Illinois; David Williams, California College All of the awards were made for speeds 
of Commerce, Long Branch, California; Hiilde- greater than 65 words a minute, Miss Trip 
gard B. Busch, 508-8% Street, South, Virginia, reaching seventy-eight. 

Minnesota; and Bobbie Edwards, Link’s Busi- Wonder how many of these winners wear 
ness College, Boise, Idaho—15 minutes, perfect! O. A. T. and C. T. pins? 


SO 


Accomplishing the Unusual 
By Thomas E. Wilson 


- 


Head of Wilson G Company, Chicago, In “Forbes Magazine” 
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The Life of A Saucer 


By Clinton W. Gilbert, in “Business” 


ti. # 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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Our AnnualjRoll of Honor 


Elizabeth Jackaway, Hannah Mat- 
thews, and W. Jerome Lanning, 
Peirce School of Business, Phila- 
delphis 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Leo's Com- 
mercial School, Philadelphia 

Sister M. Dosithea, St. Mary of As- 
sumption School, Philadelphia 

Sister M. Aurelia, St. Augustine's 
School, Pittsburg 

Mame E. Straessiey, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Pauline Hartman and Miss A. B. 
Stewart, Pottstown High School, 
Pottstown 

C. BR. Powell, Powell School of Busi- 
ness, Scranton 

Sisters of Christian Charity, 8t. 
Mary's School, Scranton 

Elizabeth R. Aiken, M. Irma Allebach, 
Jule Orr, Mrs. Hattie Purnell, 
and Rhoda M. Silliman, Scranton- 
Lackawanna College, Scranton 

H. C. Hendricks, Selinsgrove High 
School, Selinsgrove 

Charles R. Dubbs, Sharon High School, 
Sharon 

Sara M. Book, Sheffield High School, 
SheMeld 

Bertha A. Holderman, Shenandoah 
High School, Shenandoah 

Edith Tulley, Taylor High School, 
Taylor 

Gladys E. Brooks, Troy High School, 
Troy 

Clara E. Smith, Uniontown Senior 
High School, Uniontown 

Germaine Laux, Wilkes-Barre Busi- 
ness College, Wilkes-Barre 

Harriet Van Dyke, Youngwood High 
School, Youngwood 


Porto Rico 


Gonzalo Phillipp!, 
School, Arecibo 

Antonia Forteza, Caguas High School, 
Caguas 


Arecibo High 


Rhode Island 


Mrs. Margaret A. MacPhail, Kath- 
arine Gibbs School, Providence 

Sister St. Charles Marie, St. Mary's 
Academy, Providence 


South Dakota 


Edith Soderback, Colton High School, 
Colten 

Maude E. Goodhue, Senior High 
School, Mitchell 

Sister M. Philomena, St. Mary's 
Commercial School, New England 

Clara Knudson, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


Norma Marion Cocke, Clarksville 
High School, Clarksville 


Texas 


Paul W. Milan, Breckenridge High 
Schoo!, Breckenridge 

Julia Pritchett, Forest Avenue High 
School, Dallas 

J. H. Hardie, Ball High School, 
Galveston 

Clarice Gardner, Gulf High School, 


Gulf 

D. EB. Moore, Kingsville High School, 
Kingsville 

Jean D. Neal, Lockhart High School, 
Lockhart 


(Continued from page 360) 


Utah 


Nellie Pugsley and Josephine W. 
Sherman, West High School, 
Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


Vera Drew, Bennington High School, 
Bennington 

Ruth Henderson, Burlington High 
School, Burlington 

Thelma H. Reed, Proctor High School, 
Proctor 

Marion I. Stone, St. Albans High 
School, St. Albans 


Virginia 


Gertrude Odom, Washington-Lee High 
School, Clarendon 

R. Lee Milligan, Franktown-Nassa- 
wadox School, Nassawadoz 

Susie M. White, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Waynesboro 


W ashing ton 


Blanche E. Stineman, Bremerton- 
Charleston High School, Brem- 
erton 

Edna Graham, Hartline High School, 
Hartline 

Myrtle L. Keckler, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth 

Winnifred Werner, Miller High 
School, Olympia 

Agnes Bushnell, Outlook High School, 
Outlook 

Mrs. Emma Pringle, Port Townsend 
High School, Port Townsend 

Rene G. MeMahan, Puyallup High 
School, Puyallup 

Helen B. Fitehner and Edith L. Pel- 
ton, Broadway High School, 
Seattle 

Sara C. Josenhaus, Highline High 
School, Seattle 

Ada Seabury, Snohomish High School, 
Snohomish 

Hilda Mesick, Spangle High School, 
Spangle 

Raymond H. Rarey and Clara Smiley, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma 

Muriel T. Amey, Woodland High 
School, Woodland 

E. Temple Spaulding, Yakima High 
School, Yakima 


West Virginia 


Helen E. Graefe, Union High School, 
Baraboo 

William E. Smyth, Davis and Elkins 
College, Elkins 

Nelle Marie Scott, Fairmont High 
School, Fairmont 

Maude Hammond, East River High 
School, Princeton 

Hallie Stealey, Weston High School, 
Weston 


Wisconsin 


Harold M. Allen, Amery High School, 
Amery 

Nora E. Kaven, Antigo High School, 
Antigo 

E. P. Calliss, Baraboo High School, 
Baraboo 

Erwin Wall, Barron High School, 
Barron 

Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam High 
School, Beaver Dam 

Alma L. Meyer, Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam 

Marie Ruemmele, Birchwood High 
School, Birchwood 


Velma Nichols, Bloomer High School, 
Bloomer 

Mrs. C. W. Dubisar, Boyceville High 
School, Boyceville 

Elizabeth Walsh, 
School, Chilton 

Wardena C. Swift, Clinton High 
School, Clinton 

Ruth M. Costello, Colby High School, 
Colby 

Olivia Baker, Columbus High School, 
Columbus 

Esther A Carlson, Cudahy High 
School, Cudahy 

Marjorie Cummings, Denmark High 
School, Denmark 

Bertha H. Seward, Fort Atkinson High 
School, Fort Atkinson 

Osborn, East High School, 

Green Bay 

Loulse Stern, Green Bay Vocations! 
School, Green Bay 

Sister Gabriella, St. Joseph Academy, 
Green Bay 

Rowene Linder, Hudson High School, 
Hudson 

Catherine Fredrickson, Hurley High 
School, Hurley 

Edith Porterfield, Kaukauna High 
School, Kaukauna 

Teresa Schuh, Kimberly High School, 
Kimberly 

Frances Daly, Laona High School, 
Laona 

Mary E. Lathrop, Central High School, 
Madison 

Mrs. Lorene Richards, East Side High 
School, Madison 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Our Ledy of 
Lourdes High School, Marinette 

Eleanor Ryan, Marshfield High 
School, Marshfield 

Mabel E. Richards, Menominie High 
School, Menominie 

Dorothy Hummel, Menomonee Falls 
High School, Menomonee 

Irma L. Boettscher and Professor H 
G. Grothmann, Lutheran High 
School, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Lumena, St. Ann's School, 
Milwaukee 

Sister M. Amadeus, St. Mary's Acad- 
emy, Milwaukee 

Sister Mary Wilberta, St. Francis 
Commercial School, Milwaukee 

Sister M. Laurian, St. John’s Cathedral 
High School, Milwaukee 

St. Mary's Academy, Milwaukee 

Bessie A. Green, Marie Lonsdorf, 
Estella McGuine, and A. E. Row- 
land, Wisconsin Commercial 
Academy, Milwaukee 

Helen Wheeler, Mineral Point High 
School, Mineral Point 

. Doerfer, Monroe Senior High 

School, Monroe 

Winifred Krainik, Kimberly High 
School, Neenah 

Berenick White, North Milwaukee High 
School, North Milwaukee 

Jennie A. Cooper, Oconomowoe High 
School, Oconomowoe 

Helen Gilson, Oconte Falls High 
School, Oconto Falls 

H. F. Koepke, Oostburg High Scheol, 
Oostburg 

J. H. Williams, Plymouth High 
School, Plymouth 

R. E. Gill and Florence V. Penne- 
feather, Racine High School, 
Racine 

Helen C. Rogen, Shawano High 
School, Shawano 

Gertrude Cummings, Sheboygan High 
School, Sheboygan 


Chilton High 
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Irma Berner, Sheboygan Falls High 
Sehool, Sheboygan Falls 

Mary Schroeder, Stanley High School, 
Stanley 

Dorothy G. Nash, Superior High 
School, Superior 

Mrs. Clorice Nelson, Tri-County High 
School, Tripoli 

Isabelle F. Geiger, Verona Union High 
School, Verona 


Gertrude C. Knudsen, Waupaca High 
School, Waupaca 

Lucile Mueller, Waupun High School, 
Waupun 

William M. Maxwell, Wausau High 
School, Wausau 

Gladys Reeder, Wautoma High School, 
Wautoma 

Harriet Kimball, Wauwatosa High 
School, Wauwatosa 


April, 192, 


Marguerite 8. Gramza, West Allis 
High School, West Allis 
Gertrude Forrester, West Bend Hig 

School, West Bend 


Wyoming 
Marguerite Robinson, Burns Hig 
School, Burns 
Kimball Cranney, Cowley Hig! 
School, Cowley 


Busin ess Correspondence 


(From Gardner's 


nstructive Dictation,” 


Letters to Large Users 


— 
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Y 
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ee 
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pages 247 and 240, letters 18 and 19) 
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Novelty Shorthand Contest 


Won by BROADWATER and COPPLE 

















U d. E. BROADWATER " 
ee 





T.A. COPPLE 














Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 

tion, held at St. Louis, Missouri, last 
August 24, Mr. J. E. Broadwater, official court 
reporter of Peabody, Kansas, and Mr. T. A. 
Copple, of Chicago, gave a remarkable demon- 
stration of their skill in writing and in reading 
shorthand—the kind of shorthand the readers 
of this magazine write, or are learning. 

The contest, which is open to all and is a 
regular feature of the Southwest program, 
consists of dictation at 175 words a minute for 
five minutes, the notes to be transcribed by 
another writer who has not heard the dictation 
and who knows nothing of its nature, but 
who must depend entirely on the accuracy of 
the shorthand notes and his ability as a reader 
to make an accurate transcript. In this con- 
test, the matter was actually dictated at 176 
words a minute, Mr. Broadwater taking the 
notes (we are reproducing his “take” complete 
m the following pages), and Mr. Copple tran- 
scribing, with the result that a transcript was 
turned in showing an accuracy percentage 
of 97.77. 

This is a good example of the kind of 
shorthand that is being written by the younger 
men and women in the shorthand reporting 
profession today. But Mr. Copple, the tran- 
scriber, is not even satisfied with such a show- 
ing—-which is a professional spirit to be ad- 
mired and lauded. 

“I owe you an apology for that work,” he 
writes us. “I had not seen Broadwater’s notes 


I winning the “Novelty” contest of the 


for four years, except a few minutes the eve- 
ning before the contest. As you know, Broad- 
water has a wonderfully fluent style of writing, 
but his style is somewhat different from mine, 
which caused me to misread his notes in places.” 

Then he goes on to comment on the value 
of reading another’s notes: 


In some instances I have transcribed entire cases 
from the notes of other Gregg writers and never have 
received a complaint on such transcripts. Our system 
is so legible and so easily written at any speed there 
is no reason why it cannot be transcribed with ap- 
proximately 100% accuracy. 


Both Mr. Broadwater and Mr. Copple were 
students of the Expert Department in Gregg 
School, Chicago. Mr. Copple, who is a free- 
lance reporter in Chicago, first studied short- 
hand in Boyle’s Business College at Omaha, 
attending the night school. He received his 
diploma from this school after five months’ 
study. Mr. Broadwater, who is an official re- 
porter at Peabody, Kansas, won third place in 
the recent Ohio State Contest. 

In the Southwest Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation contest, he won second place, with 
an average accuracy of 97.91 per cent; and 
Mr. Copple third place, with an average ac- 
curacy of 96.64; Mr. C. P. Ambruster winning 
first place, with an average accuracy of 98.80 
Dictations were given at 180, 200, and 260 
words a minute. We predict that more will 
be heard from these promising young men in 
the contests to be held this coming summer. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Novelty Shorthand Contest. Can You Read Them? 
nm page 406) 
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(Concluded from page 405) We have printed these notes in order to give 

eee => : you all a chance to try your skill—to equal o: 
better the accuracy rating that Mr. Copp 
made in reading these very notes in last sun 
mer’s contest. Transcribe the notes and sen 


EZ ee the transcripts to us on or before June 25 
& 
Pie Sm, Prizes Offered 
——< o> : we 
Five prizes will be awarded for the five 


Pe - OD ate a oe most neat and accurate transcripts received 
; The first prize, to be awarded to the writer « 
eu xt the best transcript, consists of fifteen dollar 
ind a copy of each of our newest reporti: 
hbooks—The Stenographic Expert, Reportin 
Shortcuts, and Championship Dictation Tests 
The second prize, to be awarded to the writ: 
of the next best transcript, will consist of 

copy of each of the three books. The thir: 
fourth, and fifth prize, to be awarded to tl 
writers of the three transcripts coming next 
n rank, will consist of any one of the thr: 
books mentioned. 


Name Your Choice 


Therefore, when you send in your paper 
please specify on it which book you would 
want as a prize in case you should capture one 
of those places. 


Rules to be Followed 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


1. Envelopes containing papers must be addressed 
Novetty Contest Eprror, 
Tne Greco Writer, 
16 West Forty-seventa Srreer, 
New Yorx, New Yor«x 

2. All papers must reach this office by noon of 
June 25, 1927. 

3. Each paper must truthfully bear the statement 
“I have received no aid from anyone in preparing 
this paper.” 

4. No report on papers submitted can be giver 
except that published in the Gregg Writer for Se 
tember, 1927. 

5. No fee is required with these papers. In case 
of a tie between two or more contestants, the ful 
prize will be given to each. 





97.77% Perfect—Who'll Raise this Mark? 
The closing date of this transcribing contest on Broadwater’s notes has been set far enough ahea: 
— JUNE 25, REMEMBER — 


to give our readers overseas a chance to compete. But don’t delay your papers until the last moment 
Sit right down now and make your transcripts today—before you forget about it—then check back 
carefully with the notes and polish up your typewriter for the final copy. There’s where you have 
the advantage of Mr. Copple; you have a chance to make as many copies as you like before submit 
ting your transcripts to us! 

It is not required that transcripts be typed—but they must be neat and accurate to have a chance 
at the prizes. 

And keep your eyes open so that you'll not trip up over these questions and answers. You're 
out to make a 100% record, you know! 
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Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


, . 
SHORTHAND REPORTER, | 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 


i 


Se 4 


One Reason W hy We 


— ———- 
EEE 


Do N ol 


W rite Faster 


66 WANT to direct your 

| thoughts to a matter paper 

which I dare say few 

shorthand writers ever con- 
sidered, and that is that speed 
in shorthand writing cannot 
be attained unless the mind is 
trained to carry the speed. 
This matter was sharply 
called to my attention a few sive. 
years ago. I am going to 
give you the experience, and sorit 
when some of you make a 
similar experiment you will 
see how nearly right I am in 
the statement just made. 

“An occasion was in prospect where I wished 
to bring my speed up to a very high point. 
We know that very few speakers go steadily 
as high as two hundred words a minute for 
any length of time, and I doubt whether any 
one ever talked two hundred and fifty words 
a minute for more than two or three minutes 
at a time, if even that long. Of course, in a 
burst, that speed may be maintained for a 
minute or so, but it is rare; so the result is 
that shorthand writers seldom maintain any 
speed approaching two hundred and fifty words 
a minute more than momentarily. 


hand 
Mr. Clarence 
Louisville, 
important one, 


hand 


slow hand. 


Two-Hundred Fifty from Phonograph Dictation 

“My method of practicing, whenever I prac- 
tice, is to dictate some matter to a phonograph 
blank and write from that, regulating the speed 
by the turning of a screw. I had several 
cylinders in my desk dictated evenly at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty words a minute, 
and after some hard practice I could keep up 
with these with comparatively little trouble, 
but when I attempted to exceed that speed I 
was in the position of the hurdler who, jump- 
ing two or three foot hurdles, suddenly comes 
to one six feet high. I was stopped. It was 


The point brought out by this 
read before 
meetings of the National Short 
Reporters’ 


Kentucky, is @ very 
and one that is 
seldom realized by the writer am 
bitious to acquire speed in short- 
The ilustration which he 
but it is conclu- 
While the mind is by far 
@ faster instrument than the hand, 
yet the failure of the 
y of shorthand writers to at- 
tain the highest possible speed lies 
with a sluggish mind and not a ing to 


gives is unique, 


only by the most laborious 
and continued practice that I 
was able to gain another ten 
thought the limita 
Welker, of tion of manual dexterity was 
this trouble 


which I 


one of the 


Association by words. | 


what caused me 
until the occurrence 
shall relate 


Doubling Two Hundre 


oon as “There was in my office a 
young reporter who was try- 
reach two hundred 

words a minute. He had 

several cylinders dictated for 
that speed, and these also were kept in my desk 
One day, by mistake, I picked up one of his 
cylinders dictated at the slower speed and be 
gan practicing from it. Having for several 
weeks practiced on matter at about two hun 
dred and fifty words a minute, the two-hun 
dred-words-a-minute cylinder was easy and | 
conceived the idea of trying to double the 
words, by which | mean this: Say the cylinder 
started : 


Q. Where do you live? 

A. In this city. 

Q. Do you know the plaintiff and the defendant in 
this case? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q. How long have you known them? 

A. All my life 


“Il would write that: 


Q. Where do you live? Where do you live? 

A. In this city. In this city. 

Q. Do you know the plaintiff and the defendant in 
this case—plaintiff and defendant in this case? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. Yes, sir; I do 

Q. How long have you known 
known them? 

A. All my life. All my life. 


them—have you 


“IT really surprised myself by the amount 
that I could get down on the paper. When 
I counted up the words, I had gotten down 
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Technical Terms--N avigation 
aberration G cycloid ae ! monsoon 


acceleration cyclone ou 
. . . a, 
aerolites declination 


f 


altitude deviation 


Go az 
amplitude dipping needle Ge 
Z 


, 


anemomete! disc occultati 


ow 
aneroid diurnal octant 


angular re divider C parallax 

anomolistic doldrums parallel 

intarctic ; dry bulb ( penumbra SS 

anti-trade easterly : perigee 6, Ce 
f 

aphelion ecliptic ox , perihelion 

apparent time ¢ ellipse perpendicula 

apogee epact perturbation 

artificial horizon? oO<Y ephemeris planet 

ascensional difference z, epitome Y plotting 

asteroid RY equation protractor 

augmentation equator quadrant 

aurora ’ equatorial radiant 

axis equiangular 

azimuth - equinoctial , radix 

binnacle etesian refraction 

binocular fahrenheit rhumb 

celestial fathom running survey 

chip log geocentric » secant 

chronometer geonavigation . sidereal 

circummeridian ‘ geographical : simoon 

cirro-cumulus  ¢ Greenwich time solstices 

cirro-stratus EpnOF heliocentric Lo? solstitial 

cirrus e 7 heliometer syzygy 

clinometer . heliostat = tangent 

co-latitude 2 hygrometer telemeter 

collimation ; hypothenuse y telescope 

— (o* 

complement incidence , temperature 

computation inclination - terrestrial 

conjunction interpolation theodolite 

constellation ’ irradiation ¢ ) udometer 

coérdinates . isobars é‘ variables 

cosecant a» J isochronism ? vernal 

cosine 2 land blink _ vernier 

cotangent = (/ landfall ¢ vertex 


culminate > meridian zenith 
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n reasonably good shorthand notes about three 
hundred and twenty-five words a minute for 
the four minutes that the cylinder lasted. I 
thought, of course, that I was in extra fine 
trim and would have no trouble in getting up 

two hundred and sixty words a minute on 
that matter. I dictated that cylinder over again 
t about two hundred and sixty words a minute 
nd undertook to write it. Although I had 
eard the matter before I had just about as 
much trouble in getting up to two hundred 
nd sixty on this matter as I had had on the 
ther matter I had been attempting. 


Why Couldn't I Write Faster? 


“Then a problem was presented to me for 
lution: I could write that matter at the 
te of three hundred and twenty-five words 
, minute by doubling, for I had done it. But 
vhen I undertook to write it at two hundred 
ind sixty words a minute without doubling 
| could not do it. What was the answer? It 
was simply that while my hand could handle 
three hundred and twenty-five words a minute, 
mind, not being accustomed to handling 
work at a speed of even two hundred and fifty 
words a minute, would not work at that speed. 
For, observe, that when I was writing the three 
hundred and twenty-five by doubling, mentally 
was only handling two hundred words a 
minute—and I get that or about that often 
enough to handle it without trouble. 


Don’t Blame the Hand 


“I relate this experience for what it is worth. 
Many times I have heard a pretty good short- 
hand writer say, ‘I can not write faster than 
such a speed because that is the limitation of 
my hand.’ I don’t believe a word of it. I 
believe the failure on the part of anyone to 
ittain higher speed nine times out of ten is 
because his mind has not been trained to handle 
that speed, and that by constant practice on 
speed a little faster than he can readily write 
he will gradually train his mind to handle the 
faster matter until he will be able to do it 
without much trouble. But this is like trench 
warfare, you have to dig, dig, dig.” 


Mind Not Taxed by Doubling 


It is interesting to analyze the experience 
given by Mr. Walker. We have seen the 
same thing tried, and it works out in much 
the same way with the ordinary fast writer. 
lt is possible to take a piece of matter from 
dictation at one hundred words a minute, and, 
by doubling it, a writer may easily reach the 
gross speed of two hundred words a minute; 
whereas he could not possibly write anywhere 
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nearly that fast if the matter were actually dic- 
tated at two hundred words a minute. 

In doubling a piece of matter the mind is real- 
ly doing but very little more work than it would 
if the “take” were written but once. The first 
outline is written from a mental effort—the 
repetition of that outline is automatic. And 
therein lies the moral. Fast writing must, 
practically all of it, be automatic. 


When Dictation Becomes Mentally Automatic 
Hand May Be Forced Further 


When the shorthand writer can handle any 
matter the first time with as little mental effort 
as he expended on the repetition of each of 
these outlines in the doubling process, then 
he may feel that he has trained his mind to 
perhaps its capacity, and must thereafter con- 
centrate on the hand, which is the slower 
member. 

This is apparent in the case of such experts 
as Dupraw, Swem, Schneider, Gurtler. These 
writers, we believe, on such a test would 
probably write no faster in the doubling proc- 
ess than they could on the same material dic- 
tated to them the first time at their top speed. 
That is because there is absolutely no hesita- 
tion of any kind on their part between the 
hearing of the outline and the writing of it 
in shorthand. It is an automatic process—it 
must be or they could not reach the speeds 
that they do. With them their single thought 
in securing higher speed must be in the train- 
ing of the hand to respond to the quicker im- 
pulses of the mind. 


Take the Problem of Theory Off Your Mind 


Undoubtedly, the reason the mind responds 
less readily to speed on the part of the average 
writer is because the mind is burdened with 
many matters, the hand with only one. While 
the hand merely writes, the mind must be 
wrestling with the problems of hearing, of 
memory, and of many other things. Hearing, 
for instance, can never be brought to the 
point where it may be handled entirely auto- 
matically—new conditions are always arising 
in that connection. The process which can 
be made completely automatic, and which 
should, therefore, be made automatic is the 
recalling and the writing of outlines, leaving 
the conscious thought always concentrated 
upon the occasional new word and the dif- 
ficulty of hearing properly. 


Speed Development a “ Forcing” Process 


It seems to us, however, that the most vital 
point in Mr. Walker's article is the realization 
that “by constant practice on speed a little 
faster than he can readily write, he will grad- 
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ually train his mind to handle the faster mat- 
ter.” This is going to the root of speed prac- 
tice. For many years the shorthand world 
moved to the axiom that “you should not prac- 
tice any faster than you can make good out- 
lines,” but this has been proved a fallacy. It 
is impossible to make the mind think faster, 
or the mental processes to codrdinate faster, 
without “pushing” them out into realms into 
which they have never ventured. Only by 
writing faster once, can we acquire the habit 
of writing faster thereafter, that is certain. 
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Progress in shorthand, like anything e! 
comes from such venturing out and doing 
things we have never done before. Ther: 
after occupying new territory we must con 
solidate it—bring our outlines back to norm 
—and make the new speed a habit. But w: 
should beware that the habit does not sett! 
too firmly upon us. If we would progre 
further, we must venture out again and agai: 
upon new ground. Mr. Walker happily d 
scribes it—“it is like trench warfare. You hay 
to dig, dig, dig!” 


Se 


New York Reporting Classes Now in Sessio: 


N announcement has just been made that 
will be of great interest to many of our 
readers—those in and around New York espe- 
cially—of the organization of classes in prep- 
aration for the coming Civil Service Examina- 
tions for court reporters and reporting ste- 
nographers in the New York district. 
Classes will be held in the rooms of the 
Packard Commercial School, 35th Street and 
Lexington Avenue, where Mr. Willard B. 
Bottome will be in charge, with a trained 
corps of assistants. There will be three classes, 
maintained as follows: 


1. Law-Stenographer Training Class. A four-month 
course, to prepare stenographers for law work, leading 
in most cases to court reporting. Shorthand speed, 
120 to 150 words a minute. Class meets every Wednes- 
day night, from 7 to 9 P. M. 

2. Training Class for Stenographer and Typist, 
Grade 4 (Reporting Stenographer.) Speeds 150 to 
175 words a minute. This class meets at Mr. Bottome’s 
office, 154 Nassau Street, every Saturday afternoon 
from 1:30 to 3:30 P. M. 

3. Court Reporting Training Class, preparing espe- 


Service Examination for Supreme 
Court Stenographer. Class meets every Monday and 
Friday evening at 7 P. M. Speeds, 150 words a 
minute on opening to the jury, 190 words a minute 
on judge’s charge, and 200 words a minute on testi 
mony—four-voice dictation. 


cially for Civil 


Students from Mr. Bottome’s classes have 
been uniformly successful in passing Civil 
Service examinations. In the last list for 
Supreme Court Stenographer (salary, $4,200 a 
year, plus transcript fees) announced Januar) 
5, 1925, sixteen out of the first 21 successful! 
candidates were members of the Bottome Re 
porting Class. 

Both Miss Pearl Hough and Miss Anna 
Pollman, announcement of whose appointment 
as reporters to the Federal Grand Jury was 
made in these columns recently, are graduates 
of the 150-175 reporting class. 

Information concerning all classes may b« 
secured from Mr. Willard B. Bottome, Official! 
Supreme Court Stenographer, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 
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Key to Portrait of George Washington 


By Edith Wells, High School, Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


(In the February Gregg Writer) 


Periwig: many, work, in-not, a-an, great, man, was, 
he, some, market-Mr., long, can, make, mar, great, 
what-of it, not-in, can't-country, remit, gain, real- 
regard, represent, glad, really, minimum. 

Face: moment, most, mother, go-good, gone, glad, 
regard-real, in-not, some, kick, from, in God we trust, 
motto, enclosed, teach-touch-at which, rill, work, car- 
correct. 

Forehead, eyes and nose: will-well, not-in, glad, 
am-more, are-our-hour; good-go, govern-government, 
can, in-not, key, the, at-it, highly, soon-is not, 


must, know-no, trust, yes, use, are-hour-our, tell; 
him, not-in, go-good, things, enclose, got, tree, would, 
can, it-at, highly, will-well, check; (mouth) country 
can’t, more-am, in-not, can, glad; (chin) run- are not, 
more-am. 

Stock and coat: hour-our-are, remember, some, 
well-will; in which, rear, men, wrote-wrought, life, 
learn, George Washington, The First President of the 
United States; grim, green, another: in the, to the, 
lives, of, great; lake, am-more, some of the older men 
are famous; shipped, lay-like, league, relative. 
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Dostoiewski and Shorthand 


(Concluded from page 384) 


his marriage with Anna Grigorjewna, Dos- 
toiewski and his wife took a trip through 
Germany and Switzerland, which is fully re- 
corded in her shorthand notes of that period. 

Before leaving St. Petersburg on the trip, 
Professor Olchin gave his former pupil a 
letter of introduction to Professor Zeibig of 


presented with a large number of shorthand 
books and a picture of Wilhelm Stolze. 
Anna Grigorjewna Dostoiewski digd in Yalta 
during the Russian Revolution of 1918. 
For fifteen years Dostoiewski had, through 
his wife, used shorthand daily, although he 
often teased her about the “pot-hooks” which 


Although he himself never learned 
in a large measure ow! 


she wrote. 
shorthand, still it is 
Gabelsberger shorthand that he has become 


the Royal Stenographic Institute in Dresden. 
Professor Zeibig introduced Anna Grigor- 
jewna Dostoiewski to some of the prominent to 
shorthand writers of Dresden and she was immortal 


Note 


Translator’ 


Dr. Dewischeit evidently derived most of this material from the “Leben- 
serinnerungen der Gattin Dostojewskis” and “Das Tagebuch der Anna Gri 
gorjewna Dostojewski” published last year by R. Piper in Munich. Any one 
with a knowledge of German will find these books full of interesting details 
about the life of Dostoiewski and his wife and the value of shorthand in pre- 
serving the work of Dostoiewski. We cannot forego quoting one incident from 
the “Lebenserinnerungen” for the light it throws upon the attitude taken sixty 
years ago toward the question of whether to employ a male or female stenog- 
rapher. Anna Grigorjewna says that as she was leaving Dostoiewski’s house 
after the test (and the tea and cakes) Dostoiewski told her that he had asked 
Professor Olchin to send him a girl because he was afraid that a young man 
stenographer might become a drinker. Then he added anxiously, “But I hope 
that won't be the case with you.” Anna Grigorjewna tells us that she found it 
hard to keep from laughing as she solemnly assured him that he would have 
nothing to fear on that score in her case. Evidently Dostoiewski’s previous 
experiences with the stenographic profession had led him to expect the worst! 


Se 


More Com m ercial Clubs 


(Concluded from page 3090) 


Commercial Club—Flathead County High School, Dobyns-Bennett Hi Commercial Club—Kingsport, 


Kalispell, Montana 
High School Commercial Club—South Sioux City, 
Nebraska 
Hermes Typists—Irvington High School, 
New Jersey 
Commercial Club—High School, Lawton, Oklahoma 
Commercial Club—Kenton High School, Kenton, Ohio 
The Junior Business Girls Club—Van Wert, Ohio 
Commercial Club—High School, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Commercial Club—Meadville High School, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania 


Irvington, 


Tennessee 
Commercial Club 
Wisconsin 
Lincoln High 
Wisconsin 
Commercial Club—Oconomowoc High 
mowoc, Wisconsin 
Commercial Club—Watertown 
town, Wisconsin 
Commercial Club—West 
Allis, Wisccnsin 


Barron High School, Barron 


School Commercial Club—Hurley, 


School, Ocono 


High School, Water 


Allis High School, West 
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